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— FOR A TIME — 


Constipation and Indigestion may give rise to nothing more serious than a distressed feeling or discomfort 
due to an overworked or impoverished condition of the Digestive Organs. A dose or two of 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


will easliy put this right ; but if neglected—if the early symptoms are disregarded— what 
a burden of illness may be the consequence ! 
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Are all caused by some important organ or organs failing to do their duty properly. No one who values 
life can further neglect the warning symptoms. 


The best and wisest, as well as the simplest plan, is to take a course of 


BEECHAMNW’S FEIXIL_LS. 


This wonderful medicine is specially suitable for females of all ages. Every 
woman who values health should read the instructions wrapped round each box. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1) (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). 
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sQotes of the Month. 


Mr. G. A. MACMILLAN, in a letter to the 
Times of February 6, announces a proposal 
of the British School at Athens to under- 
take a systematic survey and archeological 
exploration of the site of ancient Sparta. 
Excavations are to be made to ascertain 
the existence and extent of remains, their 
character and state of preservation, and 
what prospects are held out for excavation 
on a larger scale. Attention will be given 
also to the remains of the Frankish and 
Byzantine periods, which are numerous in 
the province of Laconia, and this portion of 
the work will be put under the direction 
of an architect, Mr. Ramsay Traquair, of 
Edinburgh. Funds are required to assist 
the management of the British School in 
this undertaking, which is on new ground, 
and may turn out to be of the greatest value 
and interest. We heartily commend Mr. 
Macmillan’s appeal to the consideration of 
our readers. 


’ & & 
Mr. R. A. S. Macalister lectured on ‘‘ Recent 
Excavations in Palestine” before the mem- 
bers of the Oxford Architectural and His- 
torical Society at the Ashmolean Museum 
on January 31. Mr. Macalister’s work has 
been fruitful in discoveries. When he began 
his labours at Gezer, no one expected that 
he would find the untouched cremated 
remains of a cave-dwelling race which was 
acquainted with metal, the undisturbed dead 
of a Canaanitish tribe, together with their 
VOL. Il. 


bronze weapons, the bones of infants buried 
in house walls, or a Canaanite “ high place” 
with the bones of newly-born infants which 
had been apparently sacrificed to some 
unknown deity. Yet these discoveries, along 
with others which have been made, have 
supplied a chronological starting-point for 
the archeology of pre-Israelite Canaan, and 
have thrown light upon the domestic life of 
the Amorites, and possibly of the Israelites 
under the Judges. The irade under which 
the excavations were being conducted ex- 
pired towards the close of last year, and the 
work at Gezer then ceased. A new irade 
may lead to a more exhaustive scientific 
examination of a city which occupied a very 
prominent place in ancient Biblical history, 
including long periods both before as well 
as after the Jewish occupation of Canaan. 
Mr. Macalister informed his audience that 
a number of inscriptions which had been 
found on the mound where the excavations 
were being performed were, peculiarly 
enough, bilingual—Greek and Hebrew. It 
was chiefly for that reason that they were 
able to assert with confidence that the 
mound was actually the Biblical city of 
Gezer and no other. They could hardly 
feel that confidence with regard to the 
majority of the other suggested sites in 
Palestine. He had gathered that the first 
inhabitants of the mound must have lived 
there about 3500 B.c., and were a race of 
cave-dwellers. About 1450 B.c. the city had 
grown to such an extent that the city walls 
had become useless, owing to the gradual 
rising in the level of the city, and it was 
therefore necessary to build a further wall 
about 10 yards away from the original one, 
the intervening space being filled with 
bric-a-brac and rubbish. It was in this 
place that many of the most valuable finds 
of vessels and lamps had taken place. The 
wealth of the mound might be estimated 
when he told them that, although such a 
small portion had been worked, the results 
had been entered in a diary having 10,000 
entries, 300 drawings, and 5,000 photographs. 


At the close of a lecture at the Royal Insti- 

tution, Swansea, on February 5, Mr. J. R. 

Maine mentioned as a matter of great 

interest to the members of the Swansea 
L 
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Scientific Society the discovery that two of 
the paleolithic flints in the museum collec- 
tion were implements which had been dis- 
covered by Boucher de Perthes (1788-1868), 
the great French archeologist, during those 
historic researches at Abbeville St. Acheul, 
in the Somme Valley, by which he estab- 
lished the existence of Quaternary Man in 
Europe. A photograph of the two paleoliths 
was thrown on a screen, when it could be 
seen that on one of them was a label, and in 
a very faded writing an inscription which 
Mr. Maine said was undoubtedly in the 
handwriting of Perthes himself. The flints 
had been presented to the institution by 
Mrs. Crawshay, whose father (Colonel Wood, 
of Stouthall) obtained them from Dr. 
Falconer. 


The Herts County Council has taken over 
Queen Eleanor’s Cross, at Waltham, for 
preservation as a national memorial. We 
hope to print in an early number of the 
Antiquary a paper on “ The Hertfordshire 
County Council and the Ancient Monuments 
Protection Acts, 1882 and 1900,” by Mr. 
W. B. Gerish, the Hon. Sec. of the East 
Herts Archzeological Society. 


An interesting Burns relic was sold in 
Glasgow on February 5 in the form of an 
Excise Return for April and May, 1791, 
signed and dated by the poet. After a keen 
competition the relic was knocked down at 
seventeen guineas to a Dumfries hotel-keeper 
who possesses several other mementoes of 
Burns. At the same sale a copy of Chaucer, 
a small folio in black letter, dated 1542, was 
sold for £29. 


The Builder learns that steps are about to 
be taken for completing a restoration which 
was begun in the early years of the last 
century of the Popes’ Palace at Avignon, 
and for converting the buildings for purposes 
of a museum of religious art. After the 
Revolution the palace was taken for a prison 
and soldiers’ barracks, the great hall, where- 
in the groining and shafts remain, being 
divided into floors for dormitories. In 1309 


Clement V. (Bertrand the Goth) removed 
his Court from Rome to Avignon, which 
Philip III. had ceded to Gregory X. in 


1273; Benedict XII., also known at Rome 
as Nicholas V., began the erection of the 
palace in 1336, and, by one account, his 
successor, Clement VI., bought the land 
from Joanna of Sicily for 80,000 florins. 
Until Gregory XI. restored the papal chair 
to Rome, in 1377, Avignon formed the seat 
of seven occupants of the papal throne. 
During the schism of 1378-1447 it was the 
seat of several of the Anti-Popes, and it 
continued in possession of the See until the 
deposition in 1798 of Pius VI. The palace, 
which covers more than 1} acres of ground, 
and combined the structural features of a 
monastery and a feudal castle, was sur- 
rounded with high walls and towers. The 
Tour de Trouillas, in the northern block, 
was built by the architect Pierre Obreri for 
Benedict XII.; it was used as a State 
prison, and there, it is said, Rienzi was 
incarcerated. Giotto decorated the lower 
chapel for Clement V.; the frescoes in the 
“Salle de l’Inquisition” are attributed to 
Spinello Aretino; but the greater portion 
of the mural paintings and decorative work 
have suffered irreparable injury. The grand 
staircase* has a continuous groin ; the walls 
of the “ question chamber ” were built so as 
to contract above in the shape of an inverted 
funnel, in the belief that they would prevent 
the passage of sound. 


It is proposed to hold an International 
Exhibition of Old Glassware in the course 
of the present year. Mr. C. E. Jerningham, 
who is the moving spirit in the matter, 
writes to us, remarking that “the admiration 
for fine glass, which has been dormant for 
about a century, is fast reviving. But, 
curiously enough, little is even now known 
about glass, and this International Exhibition 
is intended to bring together as many fine 
and interesting specimens as possible, so 
that the subject may have for the first time 
a fair chance of being studied in the best 
conditions.” Those who are interested in 
this excellent idea should communicate 
with Mr. Jerningham at 9, North Terrace, 
Alexander Square, S.W. He will be parti- 
cularly glad to receive promises towards the 
guarantee fund for the necessary expenses, 
and offers of the loan of good and interesting 
specimens. 
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Specimens of Roman pottery were found 
early in February, during the excavations 
for laying the foundations of a new palace- 
by-the-sea at Clacton. A finely-moulded 
vase, containing a few small bones, was dug 
out intact, and in a perfect state of preser- 
vation. Another vase, somewhat larger and 
also containing bones, crumbled to dust 
when exposed to the air. Both urns were 
discovered about 6 feet below the surface, 
and close to the Martello Tower. 


A recent issue of the Guardian contained 
an interesting paper by Mr. F. Hamilton 
Jackson on ‘‘ Early Medizval Bronze Doors.” 
By a coincidence the bronze doors of 
Ravello Cathedral were illustrated in last 
month’s Axtiguary, and we quote a rele- 
vant descriptive passage from Mr. Jackson’s 
article. ‘‘The three doors,” he says, “ which 
* were made by Barisano, of Trani, for the 
cathedrals at Trani, Ravello, and Monreale 
in Sicily, are very fine in workmanship, but 
have the peculiarity that the same panels 
recur, not only in the several doors, but in 
different parts of the same door, proving 
plainly that he made use of stock moulds 
from which he cast a number of examples of 
the same design. The doors at Trani fit 
into a round arch, and are two-leaved ; they 
are each divided into seven rows of two 
panels and a head, which has one of the 
same shape, and one truncated to fit the 
curve of the external row, which follows 
the shape of the arch, and is filled with an 
interlacing pattern. The panels have figures 
of saints, monsters, and men fighting ; and 
all these subjects appear again in the doors 
at Ravello. The lions’ heads, with rings 
made of intertwined serpents, are very fine, 
and the bosses at the angles of the panels 
relieve a somewhat flat effect. At Ravello 
the doors are dated 1179, and are square- 
headed. Here the same border appears 
surrounding the leaves, which consist of 
nine rows of three panels each, exactly 
reversing the subjects. The centre panel at 
the top has a Christ in a vesica-shaped 
glory, and the flanking panels have a curve 
across them, within which an adoring angel 
is fitted, as if each leaf had been designed 
to fit a pointed doorway. The ornamenta- 
tion of the bands is rich, and the nail bosses 





are fine, but the lions’ heads with the rings 
are not equal to the earlier examples. The 
two lower rows have a design, evidently 
Oriental in origin, repeated twelve times, 
but the inlaying and incising of lines has 
disappeared. In the doors at Monreale 
Barisano uses the same panels, and doubles 
the Christ at the top as at Ravello. The 
ornamental bands resemble those at Ravello 
rather than Trani, but the outside band of 
ornament has disappeared.” 


An important sale of Greek coins will take 
place at Frankfort on March 12 and following 
days. The well-known firm of Messrs. Adolph 
Hess Nachfolger have been directed by the 
keepers of the Royal Cabinet at Berlin to sell 
by auction the second series of duplicates 
resulting from the acquisition of Dr. Imhoof- 
Blumer’s magnificent collection. The 1,169 
lots, representing coins of Greece proper and 
the European Islands, offer a good many 
rarities. ‘The catalogue includes four full- 


page plates. 


We have been favoured with the report of 
the curator and librarian of the Maidstone 
Museum, Public Library, and Bentlif Art 
Gallery for 1905. In the varied list of anti- 
quities given to the museum during the year 
we note items so diverse as a smock-frock of 
sixty years ago; Roman horseshoes and nails 
(dug up a few years ago in the Tonbridge 
Road) ; a neolithic bowl from near Ightham; 
several pieces of Kentish Rag-stone from the 
Loose Road, found at a depth of about 3 feet 
below the surface of the present road, “ with 
grooves on the upper surface worn by cart- 
wheels, probably during the period of the 
Roman occupation”; and a linen calender, 
or smoother, of dark green glass. These 
glass smoothers are now rare, though they 
were once in common use through a long 
period of time. In 1878 a specimen, of 
black glass, was found in a Viking’s grave in 
Islay, which contajned the skeleton of a 
female surrounded by various objects of 
personal and domestic use ; and a few years 
ago the only known specimen in Wiltshire 
was found in an old cottage at Ramsbury, 


near Swindon. The example recently pre- 


sented to the Maidstone Museum is the 
second specimen now in that collection. 
L323 
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‘‘The handle,” says the curator, “ which 
rises from a boss in the centre of the base, 
is 6 inches high by 1 inch thick, and is 
formed by a series of rings, the hollows or 
indentations between which enabled the user 
to get a firmer grip with the fingers. The 
under surface of the base, which is slightly 
convex, is considerably dulled and striated 
by usage. The article is probably a relic 
of the days when linen-weaving was one of 
the industries of Maidstone. The other 
example in the museum is of white glass, and 
smaller in size, but of similar shape and 
design.” 


At a meeting of the British School in Rome 
on February 2, at which Sir Edwin Egerton, 
the British Ambassador, and many other 
persons were present, Mr. Thomas Ashby 
Junior, the assistant director, gave an inter- 
esting account, illustrated by lantern slides, 
of the excavations at Caerwent, in Monmouth- 
shire, which have been carried on since 1899. 
He described the walls, the gates, and the 
three Italian houses discovered there, men- 
tioned the coins which have been found on 
the site of the ancient Roman town, and 
explained the two important Latin inscrip- 
tions, one of the year 152 A.D., which have 
come to light there. Mr. A. J. B. Wace, 
the librarian of the school, then displayed on 
the screen an historical relief from the Palazzo 
Sacchetti, which he believes to refer to the 
presentation of Caracalla to the Senate as his 
successor by the Emperor Septimius Severus 
in 197 A.D. Mr, Wace incidentally men- 
tioned an important point that, whereas the 
suggestus on which the Emperors are repre- 
sented in all the reliefs is always marked 
with several knobs, the object on the Ana- 
glypha Trajani in the Forum, which Com- 
mendatore Boni believes to be a suggestus, is 
quite plain. Mr. Wace then exhibited a 
number of pieces of Greek and Italian em- 
broidery, showing how the designs in all of 
them form variations on the four figures of a 
cock, a double-headed eagle, a tree of life, 
and a siren. 


+¢ ¢+ ¢ 
The L/lustrated London News of February 3 
says that ‘‘a few weeks ago an old Egyptian 
was travelling past the ruins of Touk-el- 
Garmous when his horse’s hoof struck upon 


an ancient vase and broke it. Noticing the 
glitter of gold, the fellah dug in the sand, 
and brought to light a wonderful treasure of 
Greek art, which has been submitted to 
M. Maspero, who believes it to have be- 
longed to a temple or to some rich person. 
The great bracelet is one of the most splendid 
of its kind that has been discovered in recent 
years.” The accompanying half-page of 
illustrations shows several bracelets—one 
most elaborately ornamented—an incense 
altar and cover, and a fragment of a silver 
drinking-horn, carved in the form of a griffon. 


e¢ & ¢ 
At a meeting of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Naturalists’ Society, held on January 30, 
Mr. Southwell read a paper on the ancient 
whale fishery from the Roads of Yarmouth 
and Lynn. After regretting the paucity of 
material remaining for a history of this once 
important industry, owing to the destruction 
of the old log-books and other causes, he 
gave a brief outline of the history of its early 
stages and rapid decline, stating that, although 
in the first decade of the nineteenth century 
scarcely a port of any importance on the 
East Coast failed to send out vessels to this 
Arctic fishery, at the present time Dundee 
was the only British port which continued to 
prosecute the fishery, and that not a single 
whale had been killed in the Greenland seas, 
where they once so abounded, since the year 
1897. All those now obtained were captured 
in Davis’ Strait and that neighbourhood. 
Mr. Southwell was unable to discover when 
the county of Norfolk first participated in the 
whale fishery, but from the discovery by Mr. 
Rye of the mention of a house called 
‘‘Blubberhouse” in a will made by a Cromer 
man in 1483, it seemed not improbable that 
even at that early period whaling of a sort 
was carried out from that port. Certain it is 
that in the fifteenth century Cromer was an 
important fishery centre, and had frequent 
intercourse with Iceland, at that time the 
scene of such operations. This communica- 
tion with Iceland seems to have continued 
a long time, and even in 1663 Sir Thomas 
Browne was constantly visited in Norwich by 
a native of that island. The pursuit, how- 
ever, of the Polar whale, the species under 
consideration, did not commence till about 
the year 1610, after the discovery of Spitz- 
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bergen, that previously hunted being a species 
inhabiting the temperate waters of the North 
Atlantic. Precisely when Yarmouth and 
Lynn first took part in the fishery is unknown, 
but there is evidence that Yarmouth was pre- 
pared to do so in 1627. The date of their 
discontinuance is also uncertain, but it was 
probably about the year 1821. Both at 
Yarmouth and Lynn the old “ Blubber- 
houses,” where the fat was rendered down, 
still exist, as do many trophies in the shape of 
whales’ jaws and other bones erected as 
ornamental arches, etc., throughout the 
county ; and in Norwich itself, where there 
were till lately two, and now one, public- 
house known as the Whalebone. At Lynn 
a very ancient timbered house is known as 
the Greenland Fishery. Mr. Southwell’s 
paper was illustrated by sketches and lantern 
slides of some of the objects mentioned. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


A Rome correspondent of the Zribune says 
that anancient burial-chamber of great interest 
has come to light in the course of the construc- 
tion of a new street in Naples. It was dis- 
covered about 4o feet below the pavement, 
and is of considerable dimensions. The 
construction is of square tufa blocks, un- 
cemented, with a vaulted roof, also of tufa. 
The entire surface of the walls and roof is 
covered with a thin coating of cement. This 
is painted white and decorated with wreaths 
of ivy and flowers and pilasters in yellow. 
About 30 inches from, and parallel with, the 
walls were found, embedded in the soil, up- 
right slabs of tufa carved in relief; and in 
the space between these slabs and the walls 
were the remains of many human bodies 
wrapped in shrouds of simple material. 
Professor Gabrici, the eminent archzologist, 
fixes the construction of the burial chamber 
at a date not later than the second century B.c. 
Probably of Greek origin, it was used in later 
years by Romans for sepulchral purposes. 

Some interesting remains of a Roman villa 
have been found at Grotta Ferrata, near 
Rome, during the laying of the new light 
railway from the capital to Frascati and the 
other Castelli Romani. The old reticulated 
work resembles that which visitors to Tus- 
culum, in the same neighbourhood, will have 
noticed on their way thither. 





Recent newspaper articles of antiquarian in- 
terest include splendidly illustrated accounts 
of King’s College Chapel, -Cambridge, in 
Couniry Life, January 27, and of Worstead 
Church, Norfolk, with its fine and abundant 
fifteenth-century screen-work, in the same 
paper of February 3; “Somerset Place 
Names,” in the Bristol Times and Mirror, 
February 1; a vivid sketch of life ‘In 
Silchester City,” in the Morning Post, 
January 31; and a paper on “ Watcombe, 
néar Wantage,” by Mr. Walter Money, F.S.A., 
in the Reading Mercury, February 3. 
ie 


Og 
On February 5, 6, and 7, an interesting “ Old 
Mansfield” Exhibition was held in the Town 
Hall of the old Nottinghamshire borough. 
It comprised a large number of ancient, 
curious and valuable documents, paintings, 
and curios, lent by many residents in the 
town and district for the purpose of illus- 
trating life in Mansfield in bygone days. 
We have space to name but a few of the 
exhibits. The Duke of Portland lent the 
patent of nobility of Sir William Cavendish, 
Viscount Mansfield, 1620; the roll of the 
customs of the Manor of Mansfield, the 
lease of the manor, 1632; the petition of 
inn-holders concerning dragoons quartered 
in the town ; a book-bill of Robert Dodsley, 
1736; Lord William Bentinck’s subscription 
to coffee-room, 1798, and other papers. 
Canon Prior lent the charter of Philip and 
Mary, and the Mansfield Corporation sup- 
plied the charter of incorporation and the 
grant of arms. The oldest exhibit was the 
document, with seal, relating to Somercotes 
Chapel, written in the reign of Edward IIL, 
lent by Mr. Jagger, headmaster of the 
Grammar School; and the next in point of 
age was the memorial court roll in the reign 
of Edward IV., which, with the grant of 
forestry, came from the office of Mr. F. 
Armstrong, steward of the Manor of Mans- 
field. Mrs. Dodsley sent an_ illustrated 
manuscript by Robert Dodsley, the poet 
and bookseller of Mansfield, together with 
an ancient MS. relating to Skegby Church ; 
and Mrs. Downham supplied a hearth-tax 
receipt, dated 1667. The pictures, portraits, 
plans and prints, were numerous and very 
interesting. The idea of holding such an 
exhibition was suggested by the Rev. W. 
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Maples, B.D., Vicar of St. John’s, Mans- 
field, who may be congratulated on the 
marked success achieved. 


de 
The Vienna correspondent of the Standard, 
under date January 22, reports that an 
interesting discovery has been made in the 
Amstetten district, at Albing, on the Danube. 
It consists of the remains of an ancient rec- 
tangular Roman castle, about 1,800 feet by 
1,350 feet. This makes it the largest yet 
found in Austria, and bigger than those of 
the Legion Camp at Carnuntum and Lauria- 
cum. The castle had eight portal towers, 
four corner and twenty-eight middle towers, 
making forty in all. The northern corner 
has been washed away by the Danube. The 
thickness of the outer wall is from 1% metres 
up to 34 metres. From various internal and 
external evidences it is believed that the castle 
was originally built on an island in mid-stream. 


An ingenious Italian method of manufac- 
turing fraudulent antiques is described by a 
writer in a scientific journal. It is practised 
by inhabitants of the Roman Campagna, in 
order to meet the regular demand for ancient 
coins, which are found in insufficient quanti- 
ties for the collector. A rough imitation is 
struck of coins bearing the head of Tiberius, 
Caligula, or some other Roman Emperor, 
which are then “fed to” turkeys, to use a 
popular Americanism. The account does 
not state whe:her the small change is con- 
cealed in a bowl of food, or whether the 
unfortunate turkey is caught and crammed 
with denarii, in the same way as the Stras- 
burg goose is overloaded with superfluous 
breakfasts. By the time that the Imperial 
coinage has gone through the turkey’s diges- 
tive process, it displays a degree of corrosion 
almost exactly similar to that of a genuine 
relic, this result being attained by the joint 
discoloration and attrition of the turkey’s 
organs, the action of the small stones in 
the gizzard being particularly useful for the 
purpose. It is believed that this interesting 
by-product of Italian poultry-farming has 
enriched a number of collectors with some 
of their most interesting specimens. 


b+ & | 
On February 9 Mr. David Randall-Maciver, 
who went with the members of the British 


Association upon their visit to South Africa 
last year, and explored the Rhodesia Ruins, 
addressed a meeting of the Research Depart- 
ment of the Royal Geographical Society on 
the probable origin and significance of the 
ruins. The lecturer said that there was no 
case whatsoever on which it could be argued 
that the remains were of any great antiquity. 
At the same time it was generally felt that 
the observations which had been made were 
by no means of a satisfactory character. He 
considered that his excavations had proved : 
(1) That the Rhodesia Ruins belonged to one 
period only ; (2) that the period in question 
was medizeval and post-medizeval ; (3) that 
the buildings were constructed by the people 
whose implements, weapons, and ornaments 
were found there—that was to say, by a 
negro or negroid race closely akin to the 
present dwellers in the country. Describing 
the sites of the ruins and the results of his 
excavations, the speaker mentioned that 
among the objects which he discovered were 
two pieces of flowered blue and white Nankin 
china, which was certainly not earlier than 
the sixteenth century. 


An interesting landmark in Whitehall which 
dates back for some two centuries or more 
is about to be swept away. This was the 
little old-fashioned house at the corner of 
Craig’s Court, on the ground floor of which 
the Earl of Harrington has kept a fruit and 
flower shop for several years past, under the 
title of the Elvaston Stores. The antiquity 
of the building is vouched for by the fact 
that in one of the walls may still be seen 
an old leaden cistern bearing the date 1705. 
This, together with two or three houses 
adjoining, is to be pulled down and rebuilt, 
leaving intact the old mansion of the Harring- 
ton family and the War Office premises in 
the corner of the square. Harrington House, 
in Craig’s Court, has long since ceased to be 
the family residence, for as far back as the 
late fifties the fifth Earl had his London 
home both at Harrington House, Kensington 
Palace Gardens, and Ashburnham House, 
Chelsea, while the then Dowager Countess, 
who was the daughter of Samuel Foote, the 
manager of Plymouth Theatre, was residing 
at the same period in Richmond Terrace, a 
little lower down in Whitehall. 
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Warp Mueen of Scots : 
er Connection with Art and 
Letters. 


By W. G. BLAIKIE MURDOCH. 
a 


Age cannot wither nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. —-SHAKESPEARE. 


I. 


a)F those women in history who have 
survived themselves most com- 
pletely—left a sort of personal 
seduction behind them in the 
world, and retained, after death, the art of 
making friends—Mary Stuart stands first. 
There is hardly a date or a fact in her 
history, hardly a quality or a defect in her 
character, regarding which some industrious 
writer does not come forward from time to 
time with a so-called new fact. Anecdotage 
flourishes luxuriantly round her name, and 
fate has sported curiously with her memory. 
Her eulogists would have it that she was a 
faultless woman ; her detractors can find no 
crime too base with which to darken her 
fame. But all are agreed that she was a 
woman of exceptional intellect. ‘No one 
ever dreamed,” says Mr. Swinburne truly, 
“of saying that Mary Queen of Scots was 
a fool.”! “Historians agree,” says Horace 
Walpole, “in the variety of her accomplish- 
ments.” Amongst her own contemporaries, 
Buchanan talks of Mary’s “ elegant genius ’’;% 
Throckmorton credits her with a clear judg- 
ment and a firm will;* Sir Amyas Paulet 
calls her “a woman of great talent and 
intelligence” ;° and Knox allows that she 
had a ‘‘crafty witt.”® Of modern historians, 
the one who has testified most bravely to 
Mary’s intellect is (it is almost needless to 





1 Miscellanies, by Algernon Charles Swinburne, 


P- 374: 

2 A Catalogue of the Royal and Noble Authors of 
England, by Horace Walpole, p. 309 (Edinburgh, 
1796). 

3 The History of Scotland, translated from the 
Latin of George Buchanan by James Aikman, vol. ii., 


- 440. 
i Mary Stuart: a Narrative of the First Eighteen 
Years of her Life, by Rev. Joseph Stevenson, p. 211. 

5 The Tragedy of Fotheringay, by Hon. Mrs. 
Maxwell-Scott, p. 152 (Edinburgh, 1905). 

6 The Works of John Knox, vol. ii. p. 286 
(Wodrow Society). 





say) Sir John Skelton. He calls her “an 
exceptionally brilliant girl,” and ‘a woman of 
polished tastes and unusually brilliant accom- 
plishments.”” Hosack talks of her “clear 
intellect.”8 Mr. Swinburne, in addition to 
the tribute already quoted, speaks of the 
Queen’s ‘‘brilliant intelligence,” and writes : 
‘‘Mary Stuart was in many respects the 
creature of her age, of her creed, and of her 
station; but the noblest and most note- 
worthy qualities of her nature were inde- 
pendent of rank, opinion or time.”® Of 
these qualities, one of the most attractive 
was her love and appreciation of art. 
Descended as she was from the houses of 
Stuart and Lorraine, Mary inherited a taste 
for letters, and the taste was carefully fostered. 
Her education was cared for before she left 
Scotland in 1548. Even at that early 
period of her life two Churchmen had been 
appointed as her teachers ; these were John 
Erskine and Alexander Scott.!° But it was 
at the Court of Henri II.—a Court noted for 
its eestheticism—that Mary Stuart was chiefly 
educated. So long as she continued to live 
with the royal children at the Court of 
France, she was taught by their masters and 
shared in their studies.”!! Her education 
made rapid progress. Anne d'Este, Princess 
of Ferrara, writing at a time when Mary was 
seven years old, says: ‘‘ Her talk and carriage 
are so discreet that we no longer think of 
or treat her as a child.”!* The Cardinal 
Guise, writing in 1553, says that Mary 
“daily improves in beauty and intelligence,” 
and declares that “‘she talks as well and 
sensibly as if she were a woman of five-and- 
twenty.”18 A remarkable document con- 
nected with Mary’s school-days, in the shape 
of a Latin exercise book, is still preserved in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. It con- 
tains sixty-four exercises, all written by the 
Queen’s hand. Their faulty construction 
and self-conscious tone add to their value, 


7 Mary Queen of Scots, by Sir John Skelton, 
pp. to and 85. See also The /mpeachment of Mary 
Stuart, by Sir John Skelton, p. 149. 

8 Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers, by John 
Hosack, vol. ii. p. 427. 

9 Miscellanies, p. 357- 

10 Stevenson, p. 103. 

1 Jbid, 

12 Skelton, p. 21. 

13 ]bid., p. 20. 
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as showing that they were the genuine pro- 
duction of Mary herself. These exercises 
were probably given to her as preparation 
for the Latin speech which she gave at the 
Louvre at the age of thirteen.!14 Brantéme 
praises this oration with great zest, telling 
how: “... . elle declama devant le roy 
Henry, la Reyne, et toute la Court, publique- 
ment en la salle du Louvre une oraison en 
latin qu’elle avoit faicte soubstenant et def- 
fendant, contre l’opinion commune, qu’il 
estoit bien seant aux femmes de scavoir les 
lettres et arts liberaux.”!5 The incident pro- 
duced quite a sensation at the Court of 
France,!®© and a manual of rhetoric was 
written by a French author at this time, and 
dedicated to the Queen of Scots. The title 
is La Rhetorique Francoise d Antoine Fouque- 
lin, de Chauny en Vermandois: A tres illustre 
Princesse Madame Mary Royne d’Ecosse.™ 
In the preface, which occupies four pages, 
Mary is addressed as a Princess “née, et, 
selon la commune opinion, divinement 
predestinée pour l’amplification et avance- 
ment de notre langue, mais aussi pour 
Villustration et honneur de toute science.” 
The author recalls how the Queen, in “la 
presence du Roy, accompaigné de la plus 
part des seigneurs de la cour,” advocated 
the higher education of women “par une 
oraison bien latine.”’ !® 

In a letter written at this time (1556) the 
Cardinal Guise says that “nothing can be 
more satisfactory than the progress which 
she [Mary] is making in her education under 
the care of Madame Partoys.”!” Mary was 
now well grounded in the ‘‘ humanities.” 
She read Homer and Virgil, she spoke 
French with ease, and she had begun to 
study Spanish and Italian.2° Describing the 
Queen at this time, Brantéme writes: ‘‘ Elle 
se reservoit toujours deux heures du jour 
pour estudier et lire: aussi il n’y avoit gueres 
de sciences humaines qu’elle n’en discourust 

14 Latin Themes of Mary Stuart, edited by Anatole 


de Montaiglon, p. xix (Warton Club). 

15 Guvres Completes du Seigneur de Brantome, 
tome 5, p. 83 (Paris, 1823). 

16 Stevenson, p. 131. 

17 [Information kindly given by Mr. Fortescue, of 
the Royal Library, Windsor. 

18 Montaiglon, pp. xix and xx. 

19 Stevenson, p. 130. 

2 History of Mary Stuart, by Professor Petit, 
p. 27 (London, 1874). 


bien. Surtout elle aymoit la poésie et les 
poétes, mais surtout M. de Ronsard, M. du 
Bellay, et M. de Maison Fleur, qui ont fait 
de belles poésies et elegies pour elle, et 
mesmes sur son partement de la France, que 
jay veu souvent lire a elle mesme en France 
et en Ecosse, les larmes & I’ceil, et les sous- 
pirs au cceur.”2!_ Du Bellay is ardent in his 
praise of Mary Stuart, addressing her thus: 


En votre esprit, le ciel o’est surmonté, 
Nature et art ont en votre beaute 
Mis tout le beau dont la beauté s’assemble.” 


Between Ronsard and Mary there existed 
a sincere friendship. In a poem attributed 
to the Queen of Scots she thus advises the 
poet : 


Elas ! ne scrives pas ses fauts ni ses grandeurs, 
Mays qu'il a bien voulu empesche de malheurs.* 


When Mary left France in 1561 the poet 
bade her adieu in a poem of singular beauty.*4 
Ronsard was for long the Queen’s favourite 
poet. Twenty years after she had last seen 
him she sent him, through Nau, her secre- 
tary, a gift of plate of the value of 2,000 
crowns. One of the pieces represented 
Parnassus, and bore an inscription: “A 
Ronsard, L’Apollon de la Source des 
Muses.” Ronsard dedicated an edition 
of his poems “a trés haute, trés illustre, et 
trés vertueuse Princesse, Marie Stuart Royne 
d’Ecosse.” 2" Another author, Peter Bizzari, 
dedicated a book to Mary. Inscribing to 
her his treatise, De Bello et Pace, he speaks 
of the Queen’s liberality to men. of letters.” 


Il. 


When Mary came to Scotland she did not 
forget her love of learning, and she proved 
that her interest therein was not altogether 
selfish. On July 21, 1564, she granted a 
yearly pension of £100 Scots to “ Maister 


21 Brantéme, p. 84. 

2 Mary Stuart, by Alphonse de Lamartine, p. 9. 

°3 The Foems of Mary Queen of Scots, edited by 
Julian Sharman. 

24 Printed by Professor Petit, p. 55. 

25 The Mystery of Mary Stuart, by Andrew Lang, 
p- 259 (edition of 1904). 

*6 Stevenson, pp. 143 and 144. 

27 Information kindly given by L’Administrateur 
Général de la Bibliothéque Nationale. 

28 Letters of Mary Stuart, translated by William 
Turnbull, F.S.A.S., pp. xxvii and xxviii. 
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James Quhyte,” who had “ bestowit the 
yeiris of his age bigane to the studie of gude 
letteris,’’ and was “myndit to wair the rest of 
his liffe thairto.”” The pension was designed 
‘to help his gude purpois in that behalf, to 
gif occasioun to utheris to gif lauboris to 
follow knawledge of liberall professioun, and 
to reporte just rewarde thairfore of her 
Grace’s liberalitie.”2® On January 30, 1562, 
Randolph, English Ambassador at Holyrood, 
informs Cecil that there is with the Queen 
‘one cawled Mr. George Bowhanan 
(Buchanan) a Scottysce man verie well 
learned.” *° On the 7th of the following April, 
Randolph further says that Mary reads daily 
after dinner, “instructed by a learned man 
Mr. George Bowhanan, somewhat of Lyvie.”*! 
The Queen did not, however, confine her 
reading to Latin. Sir James Melville told 
Elizabeth that “sche [Mary] red upon gud 
bukis the histories of dyvers contrees.’’*? 

Mary Stuart had a good library. Most of 
her books were French, a few were Italian, 
and she had a number of works in Latin 
and Greek. Those in French included the 
writings of Rabelais, du Bellay, and Clement 
Marot; also Zhe First Butk of Roland 
Amoreuse, The Werkis of Alane Charter (the 
poet who wrote Za Belle Dame sans Merci), 
Ane Parte of Plutarche in Frenche, Boece de 
Consolation, and, of course, Zhe First Buik 
of the Novallis of Ronsard. Her Italian 
books included Zhe Decameron of Bocas, The 
Morall Triumphis of Petrark in Italiane and 
The Siege of Troy in Italiane Ryme. Her 
“Latyn Buikis” included Henrici Loriti 
Annotationes in Titum Livium, Officiorum 
Ciceronis Libri Tres, Vergilius, Quint: Horatii 
Flacci Opera, and Ciuiceronis Opera in 9 
voluminibus Deauratis. Her Greek books 
included the works of Sophocles and Plato, 
Homer, and Euripides.** 

That the love of books stood Mary in good 
stead during her various captivities is certain. 


29 Mary Queen of Scots: a Brief Biography, by 
David Hay Fleming, p. 274. 

3° Calendar of the State Papers relating to Scotland 
and Mary Queen of Scots, edited by Joseph Bain, 
vol. i., p. 598. 

31 Jbzd., vol. i., p. 615. 

32 Memoirs of his own Life, by Sir James Melville 
of Halhill, p. 124 (Maitland Club). 

33 The Library of Mary Queen of Scots, edited by 
Julian Sharman. 
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Of her life at Lochleven, it must be owned, 
history has little to say; what is known 
comes from another source. After all that 
has been written about a woman whose 
charm is perennial, the Mary of Zhe Addot is 
probably the most authentic portrait extant. 
On one occasion Sir Walter makes the captive 
Queen address Catherine Seton as follows : 
“Take me Za Mar des Histoires,* and 
resume where we left off. Our lady help thy 
head, girl, or rather may she help thy heart. 
I asked thee for the Sea of Histories, and 
thou hast brought me La Chronique 
ad’ Amour.” 

Mary took much pleasure in reading during 
her long captivity. Writing to the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow from Sheffield on Septem- 
ber 22, 1574, she says she has little pleasure 
‘hors de lisre et de besoigner.”*° The taste 
for history remained with her, and the subject 
was one of which she liked to talk. Bour- 
going, the physician who attended the Queen 
at Fotheringay, writes : 

‘She spoke only on pleasant subjects, and 
often, in particular, gave her opinion on some 
points of the history of England, in the study 
of which she passed a good portion of the 
day ; afterwards discoursing on the subject 
of her reading with her household, quite 
familiarly and joyously, showing no signs of 
sadness, but with even a more cheerful 
countenance than previous to her troubles.” 
Mary talked to Sir Amyas Paulet about 
history,®” and showed a knowledge of legal 
history in the course of her defence.** To 
the last also she was a classical scholar. 
In November, 1571, she received a copy of 
Buchanan’s Deéection.*» The reception of 
this book threw Mary into a high state 
of indignation, and she marked her sense of 
the outrage by writing angrily to M. de la 
Mothe Fénélon, French Ambassador at the 
English Court: “The note herein inclosed 
was still in my hands when a Latin book, 
newly published against me, arrived, of which 


34 Published at Paris in 1536, two volumes, folio. 

35 Recueil des Lettres de Marte Stuart, Reine 
@ Ecosse, par le Prince Alexandre Labanoff, vol. iv., 
p- 229. 

36 Maxwell-Scott, p. 86. 

37 Jbid., p. 87. 

38 Jbid., p. 40. 

39 Mary Queen of Scots in Captivity, by John 
Daniel Leader, p. 224. 
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I make no doubt you have some know- 
ledge.”*° There is further proof that Mary 
read the book in Latin. John Bateman, 
Shrewsbury’s secretary, wrote to Lord Burgh- 
ley on December 12, 1571: “She [Mary] 
has not seen the book in English or Scotch, 
so far as I know, though there are some 
in the house, my Lord ordered that none 
of them should come to her hands or her 
people’s.”*! In 1574 Mary herself wrote to 
the Archbishop of Glasgow: “Pour moy, 
Dieu mercy, j'ay encore assez de reste de 
latin pour prier plus que de devotion.” # 
There is ample proof that Mary Stuart 
was a lover of music. A contemporary 
affirms that “she took great delight in singing 
and the sound of the viol.”** When the 
Queen arrived in Scotland ‘“ Fyres of joy,”’ 
says Knox, ‘‘ war sett furth all nyght, and a 
cumpany of the most honest, with instru- 
ments of musick, and with musitians, gave 
their salutations at hir chalmer wyndo. ‘The 
melody (as sche alledged) lyked her weill ; 
and sche willed the same to be con- 
tineued some nightis after.”44 In February, 
1562, £10 was paid by the Queen’s express 
command to William Macdowal, Master of 
Works, in connection with the repair of the 
organ at Holyrood.*® Mary had at Court 
a small band of musicians, which included 
five violars and three lutenists ;** but she 
was not altogether dependent on their ser- 
vices, as she played a number of instruments 
herself. Brantome affirms that “elle chantoit 
trés bien, accordant sa voix avec le luth.’’ 4” 
Another authority who speaks of Mary’s 
musical talent is George Conn. Though not 
strictly contemporary, he lived in Paris at 
a time when people must have been alive 
who could remember Mary.*® Conn talks of 
the Queen’s “excellence in singing,” and 
says that ‘‘ the instruments she played were 


4 Turnbull, pp. 230 and 231. 

41 Leader, p. 225. 

42 Labanofl, vol. iv., pp..214 and 215. 

43 Mary Queen of Scots: her Life Story, by A. H. 
Millar, F.S.A.S., p. 100. 

44 Knox, vol. ii., p. 270. 

4 The Master Masons to the Crown of Scotland, by 
Rev. Robert Scott Mylne, F.S.A., p. 53. 

© Life of Mary Queen of Scots, ay Henry Glassford 
Bell, vol. i.. pp. 175 and 176. 


47 Brantéme, p. 86. 
48 Dictionary of National Biography, art. George 
Conn. 





the cittern, the harp, and the harpsichord.” ” 
Sir James Melville tells how she “‘sometymes 
would play upon lut and virginelis,” and that 
she played “‘raisonably for a Quen.”*? In 
her inventories stands the entry Zhree Buzkis 
of Musik,*' and there is, in the Register 
House, Edinburgh, a ‘‘ Warrant for the Pay- 
ment of Lute Strings” (dated December 9, 
1566) bearing the Queen’s signature. ‘Ten 
poundis usual mony of Scotland” is the 
amount at this time of Mary’s bill “ for luit 
stryngis’’ and “for the caryage of the luitis 
and reparyng of thaym.” This love of music 
remained with the Queen to the end of the 
chapter. So late as January, 1571, she 
writes from Sheffield to the Bishop of Ross, 
asking him to send her “ wirginellis.’’° 


Ill, 


It is a noteworthy fact that almost all 
Mary Stuart’s lovers were men of esthetic 
tastes. Chastelard, musician and poet, was 
wont to address verses to the Queen, who 
received them graciously. During his 
second (and last) visit to Scotland, he pre- 
sented Mary with a volume of his poems. 
Brantéme, who was the friend of Chastelard, 
describes him as a ‘“‘gentil cavallier et 
homme de bonne espée et bonnes lettres,” 
and says that ‘il estoit gentilhomme trés 
accomply.’’*6 

It was as one skilled in music that Rizzio 
first found favour in Mary’s eyes. Herries 
says, ‘‘ it was nothing licklie she wold fancie 
his [Rizzio’s] persone, that was neither hand- 


49 De Vita ac Rebus Gestis serenissime Principis 
Maria Scotorum Regina, vol. ii., p. 15. This book 
is by Samuel Jebb. The Life by Conn is included, 
under the title Vita Marie Stuarte, Scotia Regine. 

50 Melville, p. 124. 

51 The Library of Mary Queen of Scots. 

% Printed for the first time by Dr. Hay Fleming, 
pp. 501 and 502. 

53 Labanoff, vol. iii., p. 173. 

5k Scottish ‘History Srom Contemporary Writers: 
Mary Queen of Scots, edited by Robert S. Rait, p. 35 
(editor’s note). 

55 The Love Affairs of Mary Queen of Scots, by 

or Martin Hume, p. 159. A number of Chaste- 
Ina s poems to Queen Mary are included in Effusions 
of Love from Chatelar to Mary Queen of Scotland, 
translated from a Gallic MS. in the Scotch College 
at Paris (London, 1808). See also Zhe History of 
Mary Queen of Scots, by F. A. Mignet, vol. ii., 
p- 423 (London, 1851), and Alémotres de Michel de 
Castelnau, vol. i., pp. 549 and 550 (Brussels, 1731). 
56 Brantéme, pp. 94 and 122. 
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some nor well faced,”>” and Blackwood affirms 
that the Italian was “ weele respected of his 
mistresse for his singular witte,” and also for 
his “good partes and qualities of minde.’’®*® 
The fact that Rizzio was ugly is amply proven 
by his portrait.» The Italian first came to 
Scotland in the train of the Ambassador from 
Savoy, and he determined to remain on hear- 
ing that the Queen delighted in musicians.* 
“ Hir majeste,” says Melville, ‘‘ had three 
varletis of her chamber that sang three partis, 
and wanted a beiss to sing the fourt part; 
therefor they tald hir Majeste of this man to 
be ther fourt marrow, in sort that he was 
drawen in to sing somtymes with the rest ; 
and eftirwart when the Ambassadour his 
maister retournit, he stayed in this contre, 
. and was retiret in his Majestes service as ane 
varlet of hir chamber.’’® 

Darnley was also a musician, and, accord- 
ing to the Lennox MSS., ‘‘the Queen was 
stricken with the dart of love by the comeli- 
ness of his (Darnley’s) sweet behaviour, 
personage, art, and vertuous qualities, as well 
in languages and lettered sciences, as also in 
the art of music, dancing, and playing on 
instruments.” The best picture of Darnley 
comes from the pen of Knox’s continuator, 
who describes him as much given “to playing 
on the lute,” and says that “he could write 
and dictate well,” a rare accomplishment in 
those days !®** That Darnley wrote a remark- 
ably good hand is a fact. He had been 
well-educated, his tastes were literary, and 
some verses (by no means despicable) are 
attributed to him. “It appears to be 
certain,” says George Chalmers, ‘that 
Darnley was a versifier,”®? and Bishop Mon- 
tague declares that Darnley “translated 


57 Historical Memoirs of the Reign of Mary QGucen 
of Scots, by Lord Herries, p. 75 (Abbotsford Club). 

58 History of Mary Queen of Scots, by Adam 
Blackwood, pp. 9 and 10 (Maitland Club). 

59 Reproduced in Mary Queen of Scots: her Life 
Story, by A. H. Millar. 

60 Hay Fleming, p. 120. 

61 Buchanan, vol. ii., pp. 466 and 467. 

® Melville, p. 162. 

63 Lang, p. 9. d 

64 Knox, vol. ii., p. 551. 

65 See a facsimile in National Manuscripts of Scot- 
land, vol. iii., No. 36. 

% Chronicle of Scottish Poetry, by J. Sibbald, 
vol, iii., pp. 159 and 180. 

87 Poetic Remains of Some of the Scottish Kings, by 
George Chalmers, p. 191. 


Valeries Maximus into English.” Writing 
to Queen Mary of England in 1554, Darnley 
mentions his musical tastes: ‘‘The noyse 
(I say) of such instrumentes, as I heire, now 
and then (although ther melody diffre muche 
from the sweet strokes and soundes of King 
Alexander’s timotheus) do not only persuade 
and move, yea pricke, and spurre me for- 
warde, to endeavoure my wittes daylie (all 
vanities set aparte) to vertuous lerning and 
study.’’69 

Bothwell was also a man of culture. His 
portrait proves him to have had a high fore- 
head and a well-shaped head.” Brought up 
in the palace of his relative, the Bishop of 
Moray, he would have a better education 
than was usually given to the sons of Scottish 
nobles.7!_ Bothwell was familiar with the 
Court of France, where he had held a com- 
mand in the Scots Guards.” He spoke 
French, and also read it. ‘Two books which 
belonged to him are still in existence. The 
one is a tract of Valturin on military discipline 
(Paris, 1555, folio); the other is a French 
translation of martial treatises attributed to 
Vegetius, Sextus, Julius, and Aélian (Paris, 
1556, folio). In an age when many gentle- 
men could not sign their names, Bothwell 
wrote well.’? Lastly, he was an author. 
During his imprisonment in Denmark (1567- 
1576) he wrote a narrative of the events 
which ended in his flight from Scotland in 
1567. It is written in old French, and that it 
is the work of Bothwell is unquestionable.” 


88 The Works of the Most High and Mighty Prince 
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1616). 

89 National Manuscripts, vol. iii., No. 36. 

70 Reproduced in Zhe Stuarts, by J. J. Foster. 
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72 Lang, p. 15. 
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™ Les Affaires du Conte de Boduel, pp. iii, iv, 
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ST. FIACRE IN BRITTANY. 








St. fiacre in Brittany: a 
jRote on a Little-known Church. 


By Warwick H. DRAPER, M.A. 
— 


JHE accident of the name of a Paris 

inn in 1640 is responsible for the 
acquaintance of most people with 
the name of St. Fiacre, for one 
Sauvage took it as the title for his new in- 
vention of public hackney coaches which 
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spires of a Breton church among the trees 
on the east of the road. It is nearly hidden, 
like most things worth finding. The farm- 
lane and squalor of the farm might deter you 
from persisting, but persist! Your reward 


lies mingled in a small compass, a rare deli- 
cacy of handicraft, and a bizarre coup a’ cil of 
many hues, the quiet of a holy resting-place 
and the damp ruin of decay. 

St. Fiacre himself was a hermit of high 
birth who preached in France in the seventh 
century. 


“Having rendered a service to a 























ST. FIACRE: 


started from that hostel. But there is 
at least one remarkable church in France 
dedicated to the saint, in a spot too inacces- 
sible for a “ fiacre” to take you there. This 
is in Finistére, in the south-west of Brittany, 
where, in the picturesque land of the sturdy, 
simple folk who are proud to claim kinship 
with the British, the traveller may find some 
of the beauty and quaintness of the past 
still unspoiled. Some miles to the north 
of delightful Quimperlé, and close to Le 
Faouet, worth visiting for its high-roofed 
Market Hall, you may discern the /che 


INTERIOR. 


Frankish King,” says Mrs. Bell in her 
valuable Saints in Christian Art (iii. 51), 
“that monarch said he would give him as 
much land as he could mark out with a 
furrow with his spade in the course of one 
day. The holy man set to work, and the 
furrow is said to have made itself in front of 
his implement with extraordinary rapidity, 
so that at the end of the appointed time the 
hermit found himself the owner of a vast 
estate. Not altogether unnaturally, he was 
accused by a woman who witnessed the 
miracle of dealings with the Evil One, and he 
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was summoned before St. Faro, then Bishop had come to consult the Bishop sat on this 
of Meaux, to answer for his supposed crime. same seat, and were at once healed of their 





ST. FIACRE; SOUTH PORCH. 








ST. FIACRE: ROOD SCREEN. 


Whilst waiting for an audience, St. Fiacre diseases, a triumphant proof of the special 
sat down upon a stone bench, which, strange sanctity of St. Fiacre.” 

to say, retained the impress of his form. A leaden medal in the Cluny Museum 
When he had left it, several sufferers who shows the saint leaning dejectedly on his 
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spade, while the woman fiercely gesticulates 
before the Bishop. The spade remained 
his special attribute, and he has ever been 
the patron of gardeners, milliners, tile-makers 
and pewterers. Scenes in his life are por- 
trayed in the wooden carvings, and his 
martyrdom on a sculptural relief contained 
in the church we now describe. 

The hard elegance and cold colour of 
Breton architecture are not lacking in the 
Chapel of St. Fiacre, but the effect of the 
clean, sharp chiselling of the gray granite is 

















PAINTED CARVINGS ON ROOD SCREEN OF ST, FIACRE, 
BRITTANY, 


here enhanced by the tinted lichen with 
which the stone is patched. Moreover, the 
piercing of the central spire, the open gallery, 
and the flying buttresses, show an unusual 
care. The south porch, filled at our visit 
with a crowd of jolly little Breton folk, is 
adorned with niches—all, alas! bereft of 
their images, except St. Christopher’s, and 
with deep-cut corbel brackets. The structure 


dates from the fifteenth century, and. can 
scarcely have been altered since, save that 
the rich and beautiful glass of the windows 
bears the date 1552. Within, the bright and 
varied colouring, characteristic of the French 
Roman Catholic church, is strangely modi- 
fied by the hues of damp and time. A 
greenish vapour seems to float about the 
floor and walls, rising even to the blue vault 
of the panelled roof. But gradually, as the 
eye grows accustomed to the low light, the 
tints of the painted woodwork come clear. 
The pulpit, with its red beading and white 


panels, adorned with sprays of green palm, is" 


a prominent object in the chancel ; over it, 
approached by a spiral stair, is a hanging 
gallery, coloured with delicate blue and lilac 
shades. But the beautiful thing in the 
church is its famous rood-screen, dating 
from 1440. Some hold it to be the finest 
jubé even in Brittany. Resting like a 
canopy over the graceful arcading and door- 
way which divide the nave of the church 
from the rest, it consists on east and west 
of five intricately-carved ogee arches, sur- 
mounted by ten panels. These panels are 
all different in their fretted carving, and their 
rich colouring, purple and vermilion, green 
and gold, whether wisely or foolishly done, 
is very striking. The whole structure is full 
of figures. On the west side of it, as one 
faces east, you see Christ crucified, and the 
two robbers hung likewise on their crosses. 
The tragedy of the group is relieved by 
figures below them, set in consoles of 
the Virgin Mary and St. John, while smaller 
groups show the Virgin with St. Gabriel and 
Adam and Eve. The pendants are six little 
angels of especially good handiwork, hanging 
by the tips of their wings and their feet. A 
French writer speaks of them as showing 
‘“‘ouvrage d’une hardiesse et d’une élégance 
extrémes,” while the aptness of his own 
language enables him to quote the Jostures 
bizarres of the pendants on the eastern side 
of the screen. These consist of bright- 
coloured fowls—perhaps they were meant 
for pelicans—monkeys and squirrels, and 
a little naked mannikin—Adam, possibly— 
clinging, with his head downwards, by his 
hands and feet. Between them in a narrow 
frieze are grotesques, peeping with sly 
grimaces. Above them are standing angels 
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carrying shields. The effect of the whole 
structure is very rich, as its details are highly 
elaborate. English examples, like those of 
Dartmouth and Charlton-on-Otmoor, in 
Oxfordshire, may show as intricate work on 
the arcading, but that of St. Fiacre is probably 
unique for the combination of its figure- 
work, and for the painting which has been 
bestowed upon the whole. They make it 
the pride and ornament of one of the sights 


of Finistére. 


Old Heraldic Glass in Brasted 
Church. 


By W. E. BALL, LL.D. 
(Concluded from p. 68.) 


—<>-__ 


x*» The writer desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
the Rev. Sydney Wheatley, Vicar of Four Elms, and formerly 
Curate of Brasted, for valuable information and assistance. 


3. Az. on a cross argent the Greek letters 
chi and iota, in pale, in black letter. 

Impaling : 

Gu. on a chevron argent, 3 estoilles of the field, 
between 3 keys of the second. 

The arms in the dexter half of the shield 
are those of Christ Church, Canterbury, here 
properly employed as the escutcheon of the 
diocese of Canterbury. Those on the sinister 
half of the shield are the private arms of 
Archbishop Parker. 

This is a very interesting heraldic achieve- 
ment. 1 will deal first with the Archbishop’s 
private arms. This part of the shield was 
found to be to some extent mutilated, and of 
the motto mundus transit inscribed at the 
upper edge of the shield, only the word 
mundus remained. There was, however, no 
difficulty in supplying the missing word. 
Parker’s full motto was mundus transit et 
concupiscentia ejus; but he commonly ab- 
breviated it to mundus transit, and placed it 
in the position which it occupies in this 
example. In the scroll-work surrounding the 
shield there appears on the dexter side the 
letter M.; on the sinister the letter P. These 
are, of course, the initials of Matthew Parker; 
they appear similarly placed in other ex- 


amples of his arms. In the scroll-work at 
the base of the shield is a curious monogram. 
In this device the ingenious may succeed 
in finding the letters of the words Matthew 
Parker episcopus, whilst the outstanding 
letters E.R. may possibly do duty also for 
Elizabeth Regina; or perhaps the mono- 
gram may be intended for “ Andrew Pearson, 
S.T.P.,” who was Archbishop Parker’s do- 
mestic chaplain, and was presented by him 
to the living of Brasted in 1561.* 

In some notices of Parker’s life it is stated 
that, being of humble birth, and not armiger- 
ous, a grant of arms was made to him for the 
first time on his elevation to the primacy. This 
is a mistake, but it is easy to understand how 
it arose. The three keys charged on Parker’s 
escutcheon are ecclesiastical emblems such 
as the College of Heralds might very well 
have assigned to a Bishop or Archbishop, 
if they had been called upon to devise a coat- 
of-arms forhim. ‘The appropriateness of this 
charge to Parker's official position was, 
however, accidental. As Dethick, the con- 
temporary Garter King-at-Arms certified, the 
shield Gu., three Keys arg. was borne by the 
Archbishop’s ancestors. But on the occasion 
of his consecration, November 28, 1559, he 
was granted an augmentation of honour, viz., 
three estoilles gu., on a chevron arg.; and this 
addition to his paternal shield has been 
mistaken by some for a new and original 
grant of arms. 

The twofold origin of Parker’s coat-of-arms 
was made the occasion of what Strype 
characterizes as “‘an ingenious copy of 
verses’”’ (Life of Parker, p. 50). I transcribe 
them rather for their heraldic allusions than 
for their poetic value : 


So God it would that he in shield should bear 
The keys, his sign of ancient gentle race 
By God's decree, by whom appointed were 
The heavenly keys of skill and eke of grace, 
Thereby to show, O England ! plain to thee, 
The treasures great which thou art blessed 
to see. 





* This device curiously resembles some episcopal 
monograms of the sixth century found in Italian 
churches (see Lethaby, Wedieval Art, p. 55, where 
several of them are illustrated). In these examples 
the letters EPS, EPIS, or EPOS, appear to do duty 
for ‘‘ episcopus,” and the letters 0 and Ss are made 
small, as in the monogram on Parker’s shield. 
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So God it would that he whose prudent sight 
Discloséd is by using well the keys, 
Should jointly bear the stars of heavenly light 
In word to teach, in life to shine always ; 
For stars give light and beautify the sky, 
So learning shines with life accordingly. 


So God it would that men of worthy fame, 

By noble acts, by wit and learning try’d, 

Should honour have, deserving so the same, 

That in their arms their name should still abide ; 
Yet they, the world, both reason, will and lust, 
With man himself at length must turn to dust. 


The last two lines obviously allude to the 
Archbishop’s motto: Mundus transit et 
concupiscentia ejus. 

Turning to the arms impaled with the 
personal arms of Parker, viz., Az. on a cross 
argent, the Greek letters chi and tota, in 
pale, in black letter. These are, as I have 
said, primarily the arms of Christ Church 
Cathedral. But in the case of all English 
sees the arms of the cathedral are used as 
the arms of the diocese; and as the 
arms of the diocese, the Bishop has the 
right to impale them with his own. In 
the case of Canterbury and York some con- 
fusion has arisen from the fact that these 
Bishops are also Archbishops, and as such 
entitled also to impale the insignia of an 
Archbishop, viz., 42. an archbishop’s cross in 
pale or; over alla pall proper. This shield, 
charged with the insignia of an Archbishop, 
has been very commonly mistaken for the 
arms of the Diocese of Canterbury, and of the 
Diocese of York ;* as also of the Diocese 
of Armagh and the Diocese of Dublin, for 
the Irish primates were entitled to impale 
the same insignia {See an admirable paper on 
this subject by Everard Green, Esq., Rouge 
Dragon, in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries, second series, vol. xvi., p. 394]. 

An Archbishop has, in fact, two official 
coats-of-arms in addition to his private coat, 
and he may display them in various ways: 

He may impale his private coat with either 
of his official coats. 

He may place his official shields one on 


* The shield, charged with the insignia of an 
Archbishop, is often called ‘‘York modern,” as dis- 
tinguished from ‘‘ York ancient,” which is: Gules, 
two keys in saltire argent, in chief the ancient papal 
tiara of one crown. The latter is, of course, the 
shield of the Cathedral Church of St. Peter, and 
therefore the proper arms of the diocese. 


each side of his private shield—three separate 
shields. 

He may impale his official shields one 
with the other, and place his private shield 
separately at the side—two separate shields. 

In the article by Mr. Everard Green 
above referred to, examples of each of these 
methods are cited. Long before Parker’s 
time, however, the usual practice of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York alike 
had been to impale with their arms the shield 
charged with the cross and pall. And except 
in the case of seals very few examples now 
survive of any other method of displaying an 
Archbishop’s arms. 

It would be interesting to ascertain whether 
there are any other instances in which the 
arms of Parker are impaled with Christ 
Church in heraldic glass. It is possible that 
in his case there was a reason for reviving 
what must have been in his day already a 
rather archaic practice. It is noticeable that 
both in his private seal of 1559 and in the 
seal of his prerogative court, Parker used the 
same arms as those in the Brasted window. 
In the year 1573, however, he had a new 
private seal made, and here he impales his 
own arms with the “insignia of an arch- 
bishopric ” instead of with the Christ Church 
shield. In the previous year he had published 
his great work, De Antiquitate Britannica 
Ecclesia, in which he gives the coats-of-arms 
of his predecessors in the archiepiscopate. 
His own arms occur three times. In one 
case his private coat alone appears; in the 
other two it is impaled with the insignia of 
an archbishopric. It is possible that the 
publication of this work may mark his first 
use of the emblems of the cross and pall. It 


- must be remembered that he was the first 


Archbishop of Canterbury who had not 
“ received the pall.” Cranmer had done so, 
though he incurred the displeasure of the 
Pope almost immediately afterwards. As an 
antiquary and lover of heraldry—which he 
was— Parker may have doubted the propriety 
of assuming as an heraldic emblem a vestment 
which was no longer associated with his office, 
and which typified an ecclesiastical system 
which had passed away. More probably he 
may have feared to arouse the suspicion of 
Puritans by displaying on his arms what they 
would regard as a symbol of Popery and a 
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badge of subjection to the Roman see. By 
the year 1572 he had become less careful 
to avoid wounding Puritan susceptibilities. 
His De Antiguitate, as is well known, gave 
extreme offence. This is stated to have been 
because it carried back the traditions of the 
Church of England to Augustine the Monk, 
and also because of its heraldic illustrations. 
I doubt, however, whether the Puritans in 
the reign of Elizabeth any more than those 
in the reign of Cromwell had any scruples 
against the use of coats-of-arms. It seems 
likely that it was the blazon of the Popish 
cross and pall upon Parker’s official arms 
which excited their anger and indignation. 

4. Az. on a cross argent, the Greek letiers 
chi and iota, in pale, in black letter. 

These are the arms of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, and therefore, as I have shown 
above, the arms of the diocese of which 
Christ Church is the cathedral. It is, no 
doubt, as the arms of the diocese that they 
were placed in Brasted Church. Brasted, 
although situated in the Diocese of Rochester, 
was always a “peculiar” of Canterbury. 
This coat-of-arms, which appears to date 
from the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was presumably intended to indicate 
the special jurisdiction to which the parish 
was subjected. In the year 1846, Brasted, 
with other “ peculiars”’ constituting the 
Deanery of Shoreham, was actually incor- 
porated in the Diocese of Canterbury. With 
them, it has just lately been restored to the 
Diocese of Rochester, and has passed for the 
first time completely under the jurisdiction 
of that see. 

5. Az., an Archbishop's cross, in pale, or; 
over all a pall proper. 

Impaling: 

Gu., a bend engratled or, between two bulls’ 
heads erased of the second. 

The shield bears the inscription: Thos. 
Cantuar, 1758. 

These are the official arms of Thomas 
Secker, Archbishop of Canterbury from 1758 
to 1768. The Church of England isa debtor 
to Dissent for some of her most saintly sons, 
and amongst them ranks Archbishop Secker. 
He was born and educated in Nonconformity. 
He was educated, indeed for the Noncon- 
formist ministry, but turning his mind to the 
study of medicine, he proceeded to the 


VOL. Il. 


University of Leyden, and there took the 
degree of M.D. in 1720, being then twenty- 
seven years of age. On his return to England 
in the same year, he came under the influence 
of Talbot, Bishop of Salisbury, was received 
into the Established Church, and immediately 
began to prepare for Holy Orders. After a 
brief course of study at Oxford, he graduated 
by virtue of special letters of dispensation 
from the Chancellor, and was soon afterwards 
ordained. His preferment in the Church 
was rapid. After various minor appointments, 
he successively became Bishop of Bristol, 
Bishop of Oxford, and Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Two years after his accession to the 
primacy, it fell to his lot to officiate at the 
Coronation of George III., whom, as an 
infant, he had baptized. 

Archbishop Secker was a broad-minded 
man, whose plain good sense and sobriety 
of judgment admirably suited the temper of 
his times, though they would probably have 
failed to procure him either influence or 
advancement in ours. His archiepiscopate 
is noteworthy in religious history as coincid- 
ing with the rise of Methodism. The 
“enthusiasm” of the Methodists was as 
abhorrent to the Dissenting traditions in 
which he had been trained as to the 
Church principles which he had adopted, 
for the Nonconformity of the day was as un- 
emotional, or, in Wesley’s language, as 
“formal” as the Establishment itself. It is 
to Secker’s credit that, whilst he expressed 
his disapproval of Methodism, he never 
treated the Methodists as seceders from the 
Church of England. 

I am not aware of any special association 
of Archbishop Secker with Brasted, beyond 
the fact that he presented his nephew, the 
Rev. Dr. George Secker, to the living. It 
is interesting to note that Bishop Porteus, 
who at a later date became so intimately 
associated with the adjoining parish of Sun- 
dridge, was Secker’s chaplain and attached 
friend. 

6. Gu., a bend engrailed or, between two 
bulls’ heads erased of the second. 

Impaling : 

Arg., a cross {moline vert| between four 
martlets gu., a chief dovetailed az. 

Beneath is the inscription ‘‘Geo Secker 
D.D. 1761.” Dr. Secker was the nephew of 
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Archbishop Secker, and the date 1761 is 
that of his presentation to the living. He, 
no doubt, placed the arms of his uncle and 
patron in the church at the same time as his 
own. The date 1758 beneath the Arch- 
bishop’s arms is that of his translation to 
the Archbishopric. Dr. Secker combined 
the rectory of Brasted with that of All 
Hallows, Thames Street (now destroyed) ; 
and he was also a Canon of St. Paul’s. He 
died in the same year as his uncle (1768), 
and was buried in the chancel of Brasted 
Church. 

The arms on the dexter side are those of 
Secker ; those on the sinister side must be 
those of Dr. Secker’s wife. Time and the 
uses of improper pigments have played a 
curious trick with this lady’s shield. The 
field is avg., and the cross charged upon it 
as it zow appears is or. But “metal upon 
metal’’ is unheraldic ; the only exceptions 
are in favour of the Kingdom of Jerusalem 
and the Pontificate of Rome; in English 
heraldry there is no exception at all. The 
cross in this case was, no doubt, originally 
vert, and substituting vert for the impossible 
or, this rather complicated shield corresponds 
with that of the family of Bird of London 
and Coventry (see Papworth, p. 648). The 
cross, which appears to be drawn as /fleurie, 
should properly be mo/ine, but I should take 
this to be an error of the draughtsman rather 
than a “difference” in the heraldic sense. 
It is to be presumed that the Rev. Dr. 
Secker married a lady of the family referred 
to; but I have not been able to ascertain 
aliunde that this was the case. 

7. The sacred monogram with the spear and 
sponge-tipped reed. Within the border sur- 
rounding these emblems are the words 
‘‘mercy, Amen,” in beautiful black lettering. 
In yellow characters are the letters “ W, T,” 
one on each side. This is not, properly 
speaking, an heraldic emblem. It is, how- 
ever, an interesting piece of work, probably 
belonging to the end of the fourteenth or the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. It is 
almost certainly the earliest piece of stained 
glass preserved in Brasted Church. The 
inscription shows that it is mortuary in its 
character. It may be supposed to be the 
memorial of some priest of the parish who 
was not armigerous. The initials have not 


been identified, but the list of the rectors of 
Brasted is as yet sadly incomplete. 

To the foregoing shields there has been 
added Az., three bendlets or. These are the 
arms of de Mepham, the earliest rector of 
the church whose name can be ascertained. 
His tombstone is in the chancel bearing the 
inscription : “ Hic jacet Magister Edmundus 
de Mepham, Doctor Sacre Theologie, quon- 
dam Rector hujus ecclesie cujus anime pro- 
picietur Deus.” 

He is supposed to have been a relative 
of Stephen de Mepham, who was Archbishop 
of Canterbury in the reign of Edward I. 
between the years 1328 and 1333. 


III.—OLp GLAass Now PLACED IN THE 
HEATH CHAPEL. 


Brasted Place, a fine mansion standing in 
very beautiful grounds, is situated at the 
eastern entrance to the village. The estate 
was formerly known as Stockets, and is some- 
times referred to as a manor dependent upon 
Brasted rather than a freehold estate forming 
part of it. In the reign of Edward II. Simon 
de Stocket built a private chantry, forming 
the north transept of the church, and after- 
wards known as the Heath Chapel. The 
estate and chapel have passed together from 
that time to this.’ At the reconstruction of 
the church, in 1866, thanks to the care and 
taste of W. Tipping, Esq., the then owner of 
Brasted Place, the features of the old chantry 
were, as far as possible, reproduced, and the 
Heath Chapel now constitutes the most 
picturesque and interesting portion of the 
church. 

From the Stockets, Brasted Place passed 
by descent in the female line to the Boares, 
and from the Boares, in like manner, to the 
Crows. After the Crows came the Heaths. 
Sir Robert Heath, whose career will be 
adverted to presently, married a grand- 
daughter of Henry Crow, but he seems to 
have acquired the property by purchase 
and not in right of his wife. From the 
Heaths, Brasted Place passed again in the 
female line to the Rev. George Verney, who 
succeeded to the title of Lord Willoughby de 
Broke. His great-grandson sold it to Lord 
Frederic Campbell, who, in his turn, sold it 
to Dr. Turton, the favourite physician of 
George III. Dr. Turton left the property 
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to his relative, Edmund Peters, who sold it 
to W. Tipping, Esq., already mentioned, the 
father of Colonel Tipping, the present owner. 
The name of Colonel Tipping must not be 
mentioned without a reference to the part 
which he has taken in co-operation with 
the Rector of Brasted, the Rev. J. W. Rynd, 
M.A., in rescuing the armorial glass of 
Brasted Church from confusion and disarray ; 
and in its transference—repaired, rearranged, 
and intelligible—to the windows in which it 
is now placed. It is due to his generosity 
that the work has been accomplished ; and 
it is due to his and the Rev. Sydney Wheat- 
ley’s antiquarian zeal that it has been accom- 
plished with so much skill and judgment. 

The mansion of Brasted Place, rebuilt by 
Dr. Turton, is by Adam, and is an admirable 
specimen of his style. The most interesting 
incident in its recent history was its occupa- 
tion by Prince Louis Napoleon for some 
time previously to his abortive expedition to 
Boulogne in 1840. On the lawn behind the 
house was kept the tame eagle which figured 
so ludicrously in that fiasco. Here, too, 
was drilled the little party of adherents who 
accompanied the Pretender to France, and 
here on summer afternoons Napoleon and 
Persigny were coached in cricket by village 
experts, who for many a year made merry at 
reminiscences of the awkward batting and 
still more awkward bowling of the distin- 
guished foreigners. 

The following pieces of armorial glass 
taken from the old east window have been 
placed in a window of the Heath Chapel : 

1. Arg., a cross engrailed between twelve 
billets gu. Enclosed in a collar of SS. 

Of these arms, which are those of Sir 
Robert Heath, only a few small fragments 
remained. ‘There were, however, consider- 
able portions of the collar of S.S., or rather of 
two such collars, leading to the presumption 
that the arms of this distinguished man 
appeared twice in old Brasted Church. 

Sir Robert Heath was born in Brasted in 
1575 of a family long resident in the parish. 
“Ric Heth,” to whom, whilst Brasted was in 
the hands of Henry VIII, a lease for twenty- 
one years was granted of the “best messuage 
in the manor,” was probably his ancestor. 
Sir Robert was educated at Tonbridge School 
and St. John’s College, Cambridge. He 


was called to the Bar, and attained renown 
for his learning in the antiquities of the law 
as well as in its current practice. He became 
Solicitor-General in 1621, and Attorney- 
General in 1625. Whilst Chief Law Officer 
to the Crown, he commended himself to 
Charles I. by his proposition to replenish 
the Exchequer by restoring the ancient prac- 
tice of calling upon all tenants in capite to 
receive knighthood. Fees were payable by 
those who accepted this dignity; fines by 
those who refused it. It was perhaps as a 
reward for hitting upon this financial ex- 
pedient that he was made Lord Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas in the year 1631, 
but more probably he was raised to the 
Bench to make way for Noy’s promotion 
to the Attorney-Generalship. For Noy had 
devised the imposition of ship-money, and 
his ingenuity in fiscal reform was accounted 
superior to Heath’s. Three years later 
Heath was dismissed from the Bench. 
According to one account, his fall was due 
to conscientious scruples against enforcing 
ship-money, on which as, so to speak, 
the prescription of a rival practitioner, he 
was not likely to look with a very friendly 
eye. According to another account, Heath 
fell into disgrace through receiving bribes. 
Lord Campbell characteristically adopts the 
latter explanation. But as Ross shows 
(Lives of Judges, vol. vi., p. 313) there is 
no ground whatever for the imputation. 
No such charge was ever made by the 
Parliamentary party in after-days in their 
bitterest invectives against him. On leaving 
the Bench, Heath recommenced private 
practice, and continued actively engaged at 
the Bar until the year 1641, when he was 
made a puisne judge of the Court of King’s 
Bench. The next year he was made Lord 
Chief Justice of England. But owing to the 
Civil War, he never took his seat in that 
capacity at Westminster. He presided at 
sittings of the King’s Bench at Oxford, and 
held assizes in various counties which were 
beyond the operations of the Parliamentary 
army. He gave great offence to the Parlia- 
ment by trying one of its adherents at 
Oxford for high treason, and sentencing him 
to death. A similar incident occurred at 
Exeter. In neither case was the sentence 


carried out. In 1644 the tables were 
N2 
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turned, for now Parliament impeached him 
of high treason, and in fear of his life he 
fled to France. He resided in Caen for 
several years, and died at Calais in 1649. 
His body was subsequently brought over to 
England, and interred in Brasted Church, 
where it lies in a sumptuous tomb, sur- 
mounted by admirable recumbent figures in 
white marble of himself and his wife. 

As Chief Justice, first of the Common 
Pleas, and subsequently of the King’s Bench, 
Heath was doubly entitled to wear the collar 
of S.S. Many great judges and other dis- 
tinguished officials have worn this collar 
since the time when it was adopted as a 
badge by the followers of Henry IV. But 
Heath was surely the only one of its wearers 
who ever made it the subject of a homily or 
moral essay. Amongst the papers found after 
his decease was a document headed, ‘‘A 
collar of S.S. consisting of 24 Links for the 
Honour and Ornament of a Judge who would 
be carefull and conscionable in the great 
callinge of Judicature.” 

A word beginning with S. and indicating 
some particular virtue, is assigned to each 
of the twenty-four links, and is made the 
text for edifying reflections. I append the 
catena of twenty-four virtues, but for the 
sake of brevity omit the accompanying reflec- 
tions except those upon the last link, which 
may serve as a specimen. 

The twenty-four links, then, are said to be : 


‘* t, Studiousnes. 13. Seriousnes. 
2. Settlednes. 14. Socialitie. 
3. Science. 15. Salceditie. 
4. Sapience. 16. Sobrietie. 
5. Sagacitie. 17. Spontaneousnes. 
6. Solertiousness. 18. Sedulitie. 
7. Subtilitie. 19. Solicitousnes. 
8. Stabilitie. 20. Simplicitye. 
g. Strenuousnes. 21. Serenetie. 

10. Severitie. 22. Suasio. 

11. Suavitie. 23. Secrecye. 


12. Suaviloquence. 24. Sanctitie.” 


“Sanctitie is the close croun of all: to 
doe justice for justice sake: to doe justum 
juste: for it is very hard for an ill man to be 
a good judge.”* 


* See Notes and Queries, first series, vol. x., 
Pp. 357: 


The collar which occasioned this literary 
effort is sculptured on Sir Robert’s recumbent 
effigy, and now appears also in one of the 
windows of the Heath Chapel surrounding his 
coat-of-arms. The collar is made up, as far 
possible, of the fragments found in the old 
east window ; the coat of arms is entirely 
new. 

2. Gu., a chevron or, between three cocks arg. 

These are the allusive arms of the Crow 
family, who owned Brasted Place from the 
time of Edward IV. to that of James I. 

In the Heath Chapel, in addition to the 
Crow arms and the Heath arms, there are in 
modern glass those of the De Stockets, the 
Turtons and the Tippings. 

Heraldic windows are as ‘‘richly dight ” 
as those which are pictorial, and they are as 
truly “storied.” The pictorial windows which 
beautify—or sometimes deface—our churches, 
almost always illustrate some scriptural sub- 
ject suited, indeed, to a place of worship, 
but unconnected with the life-story of the 
men and women who have worshipped there 
in bygone generations. But every armorial 
emblem in glass or stone is the record of 
some episode in the family history, or the 
official history, of the parish. The human 
associations of the House of God, annealed 
in its windows or engraven on its walls, are 
only less sacred than the Divine; and in 
these days, when the memorials of the dead 
are only too commonly thrust into the ob- 
scurity of the tower or the vestry, it is all the 
more important to preserve such remnants of 
armorial glass as have survived the ravages 
of time and the still worse ravages of illiterate 
restoration. These emblems need rarely 
remain altogether enigmatic. Through their 
translucent “ tinctures” light may be some- 
times shed on local history, and unexpected 
sidelights thrown on the history of the nation. 


SS 
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Motes on the Old Church 
Bands and Village Choirs of 
the Past Centurp.* 


By THE Rev. F. W. GALPIN, M.A., F.L.S. 
— => 


HE year 1644 was fraught with 
| momentous consequences for vil- 
lage and for town. ‘The edict had 
gone forth from Parliament “ for 
the speedy demolishing of all organs, images, 
and all matters of superstitious monuments 
in all cathedrals and collegiate or parish 
churches and chapels throughout the king- 
dom of England and the dominion of Wales : 
the better to accomplish the blessed reforma- 
tion so happily begun, and to remove all 
offences and things illegal to the worship 
of God”; and thus the treasures which piety 
had spared from the wreck of the past were 
scattered beyond the confines of the realm, 
or destroyed in the fanatical zeal of the new 
reformers. So it came to pass that Divine 
worship was robbed of its sweetest accom- 
paniments, and for 150 years the Psalmody 
was entirely dependent, except in the cities 
and large towns, on the musical knowledge 
of the parish clerk, whose duty it was to 
‘‘sette the tune” with such aptitude and 
ability as he himself possessed, or, failing 
these, by the help of a wooden pitch-pipe. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
however, an awakened interest was aroused 
throughout the country in the better care of 
the church fabric and the more hearty 
rendering of the Church service. The old 
pitch-pipes were discarded, and, although 
the clerk from his seat below the parson’s 
desk still sustained the dignity of his office 
by a long-drawn Amen, yet the more tune- 
ful portions of the service were undertaken 
by a select company of “singers and 
musicianers,”’ who, installed at the west end 
of the sacred building or occupying the 
western gallery, which they soon regarded 
as having been especially erected for their 
comfort, filled with mingled admiration and 
envy the up-turned faces of the congregation. 





* This paper is reprinted, by kind permission, 
from the Proceedings of the Dorset Natural History 
and Antiquarian Field Club, It has been revised by 
the author. —EbD. 


How graphic a picture Thomas Hardy 
gives us of these old Dorset choirs in his 
charming tale of village life, Under the Green- 
wood Tree! The importance of the “men 
of strings,” who, with violin and violoncello 
(still called, though erroneously, the “ base 
viol”’), “spoke to the heart with an incom- 
parable sweetness ”—their rooted objection 
to the “reed men,” who, with “tooting 
clar’nets,” were gradually: introduced into 
the select company. ‘“Clar’nets were not 
made for the service of Providence,” said 
Mr. Penny; “you can see it by looking at 
*em”—their unspeakable horror at the im- 
pudence of the girls of the newly-formed 
Sunday-school, “ who didn’t sit in the gallery, 
and yet did sing every note as if ‘twas their 
own, every note as loud as we, fiddles and 
all, if not louder—the brazen-faced hussies, 
while as for them harmoniums and barrel- 
organs—what shall I call ’em?—miserable 
machines for such a Divine thing as music.” 
* Right, William, and so they be—miserable 
sinners.” Unfortunately, as many of us 
think, the miserable sinners won the day; 
harmoniums and barrel-organs proved the 
death of the gallery-men, and few of the 
present generation have seen the church 
band in its accustomed place, or raised their 
voices to the accompaniment of the village 
musicians. 

It is, however, only ten years ago since 
one of the last, if not she last, of these bands 
in its original form (without the inevitable 
harmonium) disappeared in our country, and 
I have been requested to put on record a 
few notes gathered together during a short 
stay in South Dorset, when I had the privi- 
lege of worshipping in the church of Winter- 
borne Abbas, six miles from Dorchester, 
where at that time the church band still held 
its own. 

I well remember our first introduction to 
the little edifice and its quaint customs. 
Unwonted sounds issued from within, and 
as we entered the reason became apparent ; 
it was the band getting into tune for their 
immediate duties. There were three per- 
formers: the thatcher (J. Dunford, clerk) 
played the clarinet and acted as leader ; 
a farm labourer (R. Tompkins) played 
the flute, while the bass was in the hands 
of the shepherd (W. Dunford). They 
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were placed at the west end of the church 
under the tower on a rising platform, the 
violoncello and flute playing at a long desk 
on the lower steps, while the clarinet stood 
at a desk on the step above, supported on 
either side by the singers, and in a position 
to mark the time for all by the swing of his 
instrument. There was no voluntary except 
the ‘‘tuning up,” and, as the chants to the 
canticles were not played over, we awaited 
with interest the first hymn. The worthy 
rector, a Fellow of an Oxford College and 
Proctor of his University when Sir Henry 
Bishop received his Doctor’s degree, is now 
laid to rest. As he gave out the Psalm from 
his square reading-pew, overshadowed by a 
lofty Jacobean pulpit, nothing else could 
have been required to complete the quaint- 
ness of the surroundings. “Let us sing to 
the praise and glory of God the one hun- 
dredth Psalm,” whereupon the band struck 
up in unison (or as near it as the warm 
afternoon would permit) a curious four-note 
phrase, which, with various elaborations, was 
played before each psalm or hymn in the 
key of the piece following, and was called 
“sounding off the tune.” The phrase was 
evidently based on the old watchmen’s 
refrain, ‘‘ Past three o’clock.” The psalm 
was not played over, but the opening verse 
was read through by the minister. Then the 
singing commenced. For the first verse our 
trio of musicians arranged itself thus: The 
clarinet played the air, the flute the tenor 
(an octave above the voice), and the violon- 
cello the bass. The tune “going” remark- 
ably well, in the second verse the clarinet 
proceeded to play the alto an octave higher ; 
so for the remainder of the psalm we 
were in this order: alto (8ve higher), tenor 
(8ve higher), air, bass—-an arrangement 
which apparently did not distress the per- 
formers or disconcert the singers. At certain 
places, presumably in sympathy with the 
words, the clarinet executed original varia 
tions, which were themselves varied with an 
occasional tap on the head of some wayward 
youngster in front. I think the Winterborne 
Band may be taken as typical of the constitu- 
tion and methods of these church bands in 
their later stages; at any rate, the arrange- 
ment, as we saw it, had remained the same 
for fifty years at least. The absence of the 


violin was due to the wishes of the parson, 
who shared the once general opinion that it 
“savoured of the public-house.” 

A mile along the highroad brings us to 
Winterborne Steepleton, at one time a very 
musical village and boasting a voluminous 
composer in Samuel French, the tailor. In 
his day, before the middle of the last century, 
the church band consisted of a violin, flute, 
two clarinets, and a bass, one of the clarinets 
taking the bassoon occasionally until the in- 
strument was objected to as “not a piece of 
church music.” The band, reduced at last 
to one bass, disappeared in 1881, giving way 
to a new American organ. 

But the church most celebrated in this 
valley for its instrumental and vocal music 
was that of Winterborne St. Martin or 
Martinstown. The singers numbered about 
twenty, with two “counters” or male-altos, 
of which the village was justly proud, and in 
1820 the band consisted of four clarinets, 
a hautboy, and a “base viol,” divided thus: 
Two clarinets for the air, two clarinets for 
the counter-tenor, the hautboy for the tenor 
(playing an octave above the voice), and the 
violoncello for the bass. The hautboy player, 
a mason, locally known as “‘ Uncle James,” 
who also blew “the loud bassoon”’ in the 
village band, was in these early days leader, 
and gave out the psalms. The hautboy was 
not an unusual instrument in the church 
music, and the people of this Dorset valley 
called it the ‘‘ Vox umaner”—a title which 
modern orchestral players have also given it. 
It was, however, a hard instrument to blow 
(though not so impossible as the famous 
“brazen serpent”), and the appalling example 
of a man in a neighbouring village, who blew 
himself blind by playing it, deterred others 
from attempting it. After ‘‘ Uncle James” 
had retired from the conductorship, the village 
blacksmith, John Norman by name, became 
leader and composer ; he was a good musician, 
and his settings of psalms and anthems appear 
in many of the tune-books. Under his direc- 
tion the church band consisted of two flutes, 
a clarinet, and a bass, which Norman himself 
played in the church, while for ‘ out-a-door 
work” he performed on the serpent—an 
instrument of wood and leather which in 
this valley was considered like its namesake 
an unclean beast. The band and choir were 
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installed in the western gallery, in front of 
which was suspended a rude and ancient 
painting of David playing on the harp. 
About forty years ago this gallery was taken 
down and the band accommodated in a 
big square pew in the aisle—a transplanta- 
tion which soon terminated its existence. 
From a musical standpoint it appears strange 


THE SINGERS’ GALLERY, 


that no real tenor instruments were used in 
all these bands; at Abbotsbury, it is true, 
there was a “tenor viol” (viola), but it ap- 
parently played the alto part, and in another 
village a trombone was in use, but it sup- 
ported the bass. It seems to have been the 
general practice to play the tenor part on a 
treble instrument an octave above the voice 


—a relic probably of the old “ plainsong” 
days. 

Now as to the music played. I have had 
the opportunity of examining many of the 
old MS. tune-books, and of these the largest 
and most complete is a Martinstown book, 
dated 1831. In it the tunes are written in four- 
part score and often preluded by symphonies, 





PUDDLETOWN CHURCH. 


mostly in three parts, for the instruments. 
The vocal solos are accompanied by the 
violoncello only. Here is a Ze Deum by 
James Norman, son of John Norman, and 
many pieces by Samuel French, the Steepleton 
tailor. The tunes are set to Tate and Brady’s 
version of the Psalms, and must have been 
quite unfit for congregational singing, unless, 
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as was probably the case, they were sung so 
frequently that they became thoroughly well 
known, for it is maliciously said that the 
famous Martinstown players were at last re- 
duced to two tunes, vulgarly known as “thik ” 
and “t’other,” one or other of which had to 
do duty for all occasions. The violoncello 
book of John Chapman, the Steepleton 
shepherd, is interesting. It was transcribed 
in 1846, and also contains little symphonies 
and interludes for the instrument. Among 
the titles of the tunes are “The Heavenly 
Harper” and “ The African’s Glory,” and 
where the words are given the spelling is 
often at fault, though even ‘‘ again we bough 
the nee”’ is intelligible. It is reported that 
at Steepleton there was a division of notes 
into “singular” and “ plural,” but the mean- 
ing of this distinction, known to the initiated, 
is now lost. A treble (and probably a clarinet) 
book gives us, amongst various Christmas 
carols and anthems, a composition by John 
Brown. This musician and carpenter, whose 
tunes were locally in great request, was choir- 
master of St. Peter’s Church, Dorchester, 
in the earlier part of the last century. He 
was evidently not ashamed of his productions, 
as it was his custom when giving out the 
number of the psalm, after the privilege of 
those days, to add “to a tune of my own 
composing,” by which well-timed advertise- 
ment his fame spread mightily. In the 
church he divided his performances between 
playing the fiddle and singing bass, and in 
the latter capacity he was celebrated for the 
curious effects he produced by singing through 
his hands, which he used partly as resonators 
and partly as a primitive swell. 

We hear nowadays strong complaints at 
times against the elaborate setting of the 
morning and evening canticles to “services.” 
But the book of Thomas Richards, of Winter- 
borne Abbas, commenced in 1795 and con- 
tinued through the early years of the next 
century, shows that in that village church 
they had “sarvices” (sic) for the /udilate, 
Magnificat, and Nunc Dimittis, while the 
Kyrie Eleison and also the opening Sentences 
were sung. It is to be noted, too, that in 
all these books the special music is for 
Christmastide, the Easter and other Church 
festivals being unnoticed and the harvest 
festival unknown. 


On the payment of these church bands 
there is little to say. A collection was 
generally made once a year either in the 
church or from house to house. Oftentimes 
the players and singers were content with 
a good feast at Christmas, and in Thomas 
Chapman’s book, dated 1816, we find “ The 
Feastivall Song of the Winterbourn Choir” 
—a composition bristling with faults, but of 
much interest from its old associations, words, 
and music being evidently of local produc- 
tion : 

Friends and Brothers here we meet 

In music join divinely sweet, 

And this convivial board surround, 
Since we have walk’d our village round. 
After walking thro’ the snow 

The lib’ral village this bestow. 


Later in the entertainment this chivalrous 
trio appears to have been sung: 


Here’s a health to all good lasses, 
Pledge it merilly, fill your glasses. 
Let a Bumper toast go round. 

May they lieve a life of pleasure, 
Without mixture, without measure, 
For with them true joys are found. 


In some cases the parish provided strings 
and bowhair when required, and such items 
as “ Two strings for the Base Viol, 2s. 2d.,” 
“‘ Reparing 2 Base Bows, 2s. 6d.,” are given 
in the churchwardens’ accounts. The Win- 
terborne Band, when we knew it, was paid 
an annual sum by the rector, with 5s. for 
strings and reeds. 

The rivalry which existed between these 
church bands greatly conduced to their 
efficiency and maintenance. Though the 
parishes of Steepleton and Winterborne 
Abbas are united under one rector for 
ecclesiastical purposes, each band kept to 
its own gallery. On one occasion, however, 
of particular interest to myself, the Steepleton 
gallery, which had been deserted for several 
years, was occupied by the musicians from 
Winterborne. It was a wedding, and after 
the wedding was over an appropriate wedding- 
march was naturally expected. Mendelssohn 
and Wagner being out of the question, and 
Jackson’s Ze Deum hardly suitable, a martial 
hymn-tune was the next best thing. Un- 
fortunately, the leader’s choice fell on 
Cooper’s St. Alban, and, in spite of the 
festive variations with which the clarinet 
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adorned the air, bride and bridegroom left 
the church to the suggestive strains of 


Onward, Christian soldiers, 
Marching as to war ! 


Of the old musicians’ galleries very few 
are now to be found in their original con- 





The oak front, which is finely carved, bears 
the date 1635, and at either end on small 
escutcheons are the following initials: G. H. 
(How?), and I. D., probably the names of 
the churchwardens of that year. The gallery 
is extended across the north aisle, and this 
part of the ancient structure was carefully 





AFTER PRACTICE : THE SINGERS’ GALLERY, PUDDLETOWN CHURCH. 


dition. A fine example, however, still 
remains in this neighbourhood, and will 
be seen in the parish church of Puddle- 
town, or more artistically Pydelton, immor- 
talized by Thomas Hardy in Far from the 
Madding Crowd. Through the kindness of 
the Hon. Editor of the Dorset Club’s Proceed- 
ings, two illustrations of this handsome relic of 
bygone days accompany the present paper. 
VOL. Il. a 





restored in 1898 on the removal of a school- 
children’s gallery, which had been erected at 
a later date in front of it. On the well- 
preserved central shield is cut the motto: 
HUC ADES NON VIDERI SED AUDIRE ET PRE- 
CARI (Hither thou comest, not to be looked 
at, but to listen and to pray), and the small 
escutcheons at either end are carved with 
the initials W. S. (Stile?), and F. E. F. 
Oo 
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(Freeman), the latter, which bears the name 
of the present vicar, replacing the original 
work destroyed by the later erection now 
removed. The large and ornamental shield 
immediately in front of the organ is not an 
integral part of the gallery. As it displays 
the arms of England and France quarterly, 
it is probably even more -ancient, and was 
found by a previous incumbent at Wey- 
mouth, having been taken, so it is said, 
from a broken-up ship. On the plaster of 
' the west wall, but now hidden by the organ- 
case, are painted the Royal Arms, with the 
motto Dieu et mon droit, and the date 1753. 
The old oak desks for the singers and players 
are much mutilated by the deeply-cut initials 
of former occupiers, the earliest we observed 
being “I. Willis, April 1, 1691.” Notwith- 
standing the date, it is believed to be genuine. 

A few notes on the music of this village 
will be of interest in connection with our 
subject. About the year 1840 the gallery 
boasted of the following musicians: Two 
clarinets (T. Arnold and J. Holland), a flute 
(W. Brown), a bassoon (S. Arnold), and two 
“base viols” (T. Toms and G. Sherren). 
Of their two “bases” the villagers were 
naturally rather proud, as they also were of 
their “* counter-tenor,” who died only a few 
years ago at over ninety years of age. In 
earlier times there was also a serpent-player, 
but it is not known whether the instrument 
was used in the church-music or only in the 
“Town” Band, for the “true and original 
Weatherbury Band” isa venerable institution 
with a record of nearly two centuries. At 
one time it was menaced by a formidable 
rival, which adopted the pugnacious name of 
the “Scorpion Band,” and consisted of a 
clarinet, cornopean, trombone, and _ bass 
drum, The /itce de résistance was ‘“‘ The 
Downfall of Pares,” which apparently sealed 
its own fate, though the local pronunciation, 
“ pears,” must have appealed more forcibly 
to the rustic mind than any misfortunes of 
la belle France. 

Some of the old Church-service books are 
still in existence, and are in the possession 
of Mr. William Gover, who, as an enthusi- 
astic musician, as well as an amateur organ- 
builder and stringed-instrument maker, well 
maintains the fame of his village. To him 
I am indebted for many details of its past 


history. The books are bound in home- 
made vellum, and are inscribed ‘The Gift 
of Mrs. Price to the Choir of Piddletown, 
Feb. 1, 1823.” They are similar and quite 
equal to the large Martinstown book de- 
scribed above. 

The old players, not without serious mis- 
givings, vacated the gallery on the introduc- 
tion of a barrel-organ about the year 1845. 
The case of this instrument was made in the 
village, and still serves for the covering of the 
present small organ, which was placed in the 
church in 1852, when the internal works 
of its predecessor were sold to the church- 
wardens of Bere Regis. A new two-manual 
organ has now been erected, though some of 
the old mellow pipes which have done duty 
for more than half a century are, I am glad 
to say, incorporated in the more modern 
instrument. 

‘So mote it be.” Yet, notwithstanding 
the defects and deficiencies of the past, I am 
inclined to believe that, after all, the suppres- 
sion of these bands as relics of a barbarous 
age and the introduction of organs, often far 
too large for our village churches, has not 
been an unmixed good. Reformation, no 
doubt, was needed, but not extinction, for 
the practice of these wind and stringed 
instruments gave occupation and recreation 
to the peasant folk; their performances 
brightened village life ; they added gaiety to 
the rustic wedding ; they cheered the long 
Christmas evenings. But more than that. 
By this means those who had no vocal gifts 
took their part in the music of God’s House, 
and with their quiet and unsustained accom- 
paniment invited the people to support and 
swell the strain of praise. 


~~" 


Destiny and Tiizardry in the 
Morthern Sagas. 
By THE REv. W. C. GREEN, M.A. 


res JERY general has been a belief in 
Ny Destiny or Fate—a fore-appointed 
& Ls doom and course of life for every 


one, irresistible, inevitable. We 
find it among the Greeks in their early poetry 
and mythology. Homer speaks of “strong 
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fate”; “no man ever has escaped fate”; 
“Zeus and Fate and the Fury struck me 
with madness.” In A®schylus, when Pro- 
metheus is speaking of his future, we have 
this dialogue : 


** Pr, Art is far weaker than Necessity. 

Chorus. But who is steerer of Necessity ? 

Pr. The triple Fates and ever- mindful 
Furies. 

Chorus. Then Zeus, methinks, is weaker 
than these powers ? 

Pr. Full surely he will not escape his 
doom.” 


Here we have clearly put the Greek ideas 
about Fate. Such a belief influences men’s 
actions differently. Fatalism in many Eastern 
peoples, while it brings contempt of death, 
yet paralyzes all energy in danger ; in Europe 
and the North not so. The Homeric hero 
Sarpedon finds in fate no argument for sloth 
or cowardice. ‘‘ Could we be immortal and 
ever young,” he says, ‘‘we might shun toil 
and battle ; but since any way countless fates 
of death threaten us, which no mortal can 
escape or avoid, go we forward, to others’ 
glory or our own.” And this spirit—echoed 
by Hector in his well-known words, “One 
augury is the best, to fight for our country” 
—was the Norse warrior’s also ; he believed 
in fate, but he believed in doing his duty as 
he understood it. 

The Northern peoples had their three 
Norns, fairly corresponding to the three 
Greek sisters who span doom; and that 
such dooms were sometimes made known 
beforehand by vision, dream, or prophet, was 
an accepted truth. 

Among Sagas that illustrate this is the 
story of Gunnlaug Serpent’s-tongue. 

Thorstein, the father of the heroine Helga 
the Fair, dreams a curious dream, which Berg- 
finn, his Norwegian, visitor (whose name 
probably suggests his Finnish origin and 
therefore some prophetic power), offers to 
interpret. At first Thorstein says, ‘‘ Dreams 
are nothing”; but soon he tells him the 
dream. He saw a beautiful swan on his 
own house-roof; she was wooed by an eagle, 
whom she liked well ; then came a rival eagle, 
and the two birds fought till both fell slain. 
Some while after came a falcon, and with 
him the swan flew away. 


Bergfinn interpreted the dream thus: 
Thorstein should have a daughter, for 
whose love two warriors should contend, 
and should both die. Then a third, a brave 
man, but of less might, should wed her. 
Thorstein said this was all nonsense, but 
the other insisted it would-turn out true. 

Soon a daughter was born to Thorstein, 
and he, thinking it best to be on the safe 
side and avoid predicted troubles, resolved 
to expose the infant. But a shepherd, in 
collusion with the mother, saved its life, 
(This is curiously like the story in Herodotus 
about Astyages and Mandane'’s child.) After 
some years the truth becomes known ; Thor- 
stein acknowledges and takes home his beau- 
tiful daughter Helga. She in due time is 
wooed by a warrior bard Gunnlaug, whose 
love she returns. But then comes another 
suitor, Hrafn ; him the father rather favours. 
Hrafn and Gunniaug have quarrelled already ; 
and Hrafn in spite slanders Gunnlaug while 
absent, and Helga is forced into a marriage 
with himself. His treachery being discovered, 
Gunnlaug and Hrafn fight ; but their friends 
part them, and hinder their meeting for some 
time. At last they manage to fight, and 
Hrafn is slain; but by treachery he has 
mortally wounded Gunnlaug, who soon dies. 
Helga remains a widow for some time, then 
marries again, but never forgets her first 
love. 

Thus all the fate predicted is worked out ; 
one is reminded of this from time to time in 
the story, which is, indeed, carefully con- 
structed to show how what is destined will 
come. 

Another Saga that turns much on destiny 
foretold and fulfilled is that of the Water- 
dalesmen. This is the history of a family 
who settled in a dale of North Iceland. 
Ingimund, their founder, had much helped 
Harold Fairhair in gaining the kingdom of 
Norway, and was in great favour with the 
King. At the house of Ingjold, his foster- 
father, was held “a great sacrifice after ancient 
custom, to the end that men should seek to 
learn their destinies. Thither came a Finn 
woman of magic skill; she sat on high mag- 
nificently robed, and men went to inquire 
of her, but she prophesied to each and all 
various fortunes.” As Ingimund and his 
foster-brother Grim did not heed her, she 
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asked why this was so. Ingimund replied: 
“T need not to know aught else of my destiny 
than that I must go forward ; I do not believe 
that your tongue can rule my counsels.” 
Then the Sibyl told him unasked that he 
would go to Iceland, a land now widely un- 
inhabited, but there he and his descendants 
would long live in honour. ‘“ Likely indeed,” 
said he, “ that I shall sell my good land and 
seek that wilderness!” So it would be, 
she insisted. And, as a sign, she told him 
that he had even now lost from his girdle 
a small image of Freyr, the gift of King 
Harold ; that this talisman had come to 
Iceland, and would be found in the very 
place where he would build his home. 
Ingimund scorns the prophecy, but he finds 
that he has lost the talisman. Grim, moved 
by all this, thought it would not do to struggle 
against fate, and he and his brother soon go 
to Iceland. And he said that, for all Ingi- 
mund’s refusal, he expected to see him again 
in Iceland, “for it is hard to flee destiny.” 
Ingimund, after his father’s death and his 
own marriage, could not quite rid his mind 
of the prophecy. He consulted Harold, who, 
though he did not set much store on such 
things, said there might be something in it. 
Then Ingimund sends for three Finns, who, 
after three days’ seclusion, tell him they have 
been to Iceland (it is not explained how), 
sought with much labour, and seen his talis- 
man in a wood, which they describe. They 
say he must himself go after it. Then Ingi- 
mund gave in. King -Harold, when told of 
all this, owned that “there wis no contend- 
ing againstaspells ; it seemed to be a call 
from re So Ingimund, ‘‘ more from 
destiny and the spell of strong Fates than 
from any wish ’—as he told his friends— 
goes out to Iceland, finds a fit place to 
settle in, builds, and, while digging the foun- 
dations for his “‘high-seat pillars,” finds his 
talisman. And he owns, “It is indeed true 
that none can kick against Fate.” Ingimund 
(we may notice) did not leave Norway to 
escape the overbearing of King Harold; he 
still remained his friend. Thus the predicted 
destiny is worked out. Ingimund and his 
descendants prosper; many adventures the 
family have, but their destiny and good 
fortune prevail. 

Belief in fortune is not altogether unlike 


belief in fate, and has been as widely preva- 
lent. Certain persons, certain families, it is 
thought, are fortunate or lucky. Great men 
have often had a strong belief in their own 
fortune. Czesar used for the encouragement 
of his ship-captain the words, “ You carry 
Ceesar and his fortune.” Indeed, when man- 
kind see that equal efforts, even well meant, 
do not equally succeed, they are driven to 
attribute some results to an outside force— 
destiny, fortune, or divinity that shapes our 
ends—and this though it has to be owned, 
upon the whole, that the most prudent are 
the most lucky. Miss Edgeworth in one of 
her “‘ Popular Tales,” A/urad the Unlucky, 
has put the case well for this truth against 
Eastern fatalism. Juvenal advises: ‘‘ Get 
wisdom, temperance, goodness ; then Fortune 
is no deity: we ourselves make her a god- 
dess.”’ 

However, the belief in luck remains. In 
Northern Sagas we often see it. Kveldulf, 
when refusing (in the Egils-Saga) to fight 
against Harold Fairhair, says: ‘I think that 
he has a whole load of good fortune, 
where our King has not a handful.” And 
the Waterdalesmen’s story illustrates it. 
Thorstein the elder, the founder of the 
family in Norway, came through great 
dangers successfully. At the birth of his 
eldest son, he looked at him and said: 
“This boy shall be named after Earl Ingi- 
mund, his mother’s father, and I expect 
good luck to him for his name’s sake. The 
young Ingimund prospers, takes Harold 
Fairhair’s side (who also is spoken of as 
lucky beyond others), and when he has a 
son, says of the child: ‘‘ That boy has a 
wise look; he shall be named Thorstein, 
and I hope that luck may follow him.” And 
so, the Saga shows, it did. Prudence was 
combined with luck, and the plots and 
witchcrafts contrived against the family fail 
because of Thorstein’s prudence; but the 
Saga-writer evidently attributes much to his 
fortune. And Ljot, the old witch, says to 
her son: “I do not yet see which will pre- 
vail, Thorstein’s prudence and good luck or 
my witchcraft.” 

On these beliefs of the Northman some 
remarks of Dasent (Burnt Njal, pp. xxiii, 
xxxii) may be quoted : “ Over all man’s life 
hung a blind, inexorable fate. When his 
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hour came a man must meet his death, and 
until this hour came he was safe... . This 
fatalism showed itself among this vigorous, 
pushing race in no idle resignation. .. . 
Fate must be met, but the way in which it 
was met, that rested with a man himself; 
there he might show his freewill.” 

“The Northman believed in good luck 
and bad luck, and that the man on whom 
Fortune smiled or frowned bore the marks of 
her favour or displeasure on his face.” 

“ He believed also in magic and sorcery, 
though he loathed them as unholy rites.” 

There is a good deal of wizardry in the 
Waterdalesmen’s Saga ; magic arts are espe- 
cially tried against Ingimund’s sons, but 
they fail in the end. A most troublesome 
pair are Hrolleif the Big and his witch 
mother Ljot. ‘She had manners of her 
own, was like no one else, but her son was 
of like mood with her.” She made for him 
a kirtle which iron could not bite ; this saved 
his life once or oftener. After many spiteful 
misdeeds on others, Hrolleif treacherously 
slew old Ingimund, who had sheltered him 
when none else would. Then Thorstein 
and his brothers went against the pair, but 
had much ado to find them. At last they 
tracked them to their retreat, where they were 
offering sacrifices and working spells. They 
came out of their hiding and were seen, and 
both were slain. 

Ljot just before her death says: “I was 
very near getting good vengeance for my 
son Hrolleif, but these sons of Ingimund 
have mighty good luck.” Thorstein asked : 
‘‘ Wherein is that shown?” She said that 
she had meant to change all the nature of 
the country round about, “and you would 
all have run mad, and afterwards become 
swine roaming with the wild beasts, and so 
matters would have gone, had not you seen 
me before I saw you.” 

Another ruffian wizard was Thorolf Sledge- 
hammer, an unruly man, a thief, and evil- 
doer. “His chief trust was in twenty cats 
of monstrous size, all black, and like very 
demons.” Against him Thorstein and his 
brothers went in force. ‘ For,” said Thor- 
stein, “it is no easy task to deal with this 
hell-man and his cats.” When Thorolf saw 


their company coming to Sledgestead, he 
said: ‘‘ Now have we to receive guests, and 


for that I bethink me of my cats; I will set 
them all out in the doorway, and ’twill be 
long before the men get to enter, if these 
guard the door.” Then he made them 
strong by spell, and they were most hideous 
with howlings and flashing eyes. ... Thorolf 
said: “ Now shall fire be made and smoke 
follow.” He set a kettle over the fire, and 
put under it wool and rubbish.” He refused 
to come out; the cats began to miawl and 
growl angrily. Jokull, the hot-tempered 
brother, was for dashing in, but Thorstein 
bade them wait till Thorolf was forced out 
by the smoke. ‘“ Thorolf overturned the 
kettle-brew on the fire, and the bitter reek 
drove back his assailants. But they threw 
firebrands at the house and at the cats, who 
darted away, and the door fell in backwards. 
The wind blew towards the house, and the 
flame waxed fiercer. Then Thorolf, forced 
out, ran with the smoke to Waterdale River. 
One of Thorstein’s men saw and overtook 
him, with whom Thorolf grappled, and leapt 
with him into the swamp, where they sank, 
to be seen nevermore. But round about 
the farm called Sledgestead cats were often 
seen, and the place was deemed un- 
canny.” 

Two sisters came to live in the district, 
Thorey and Groa. Groa, who had magic 
knowledge, dwelt near Thorstein, and Thor- 
stein, for a time, was friendly to her. She 
bade Thorstein and several of his friends to 
a feast. But three nights before the feast- 
day Thorstein’s /y/eja, or guardian spirit, 
came to him in a dream, and bade him not 
go. He said that he had promised. She 
said: “ That I deem unwise, and you will 
get evil from it.” On three successive nights 
she came and rebuked him, and said it 
would be wrong to go. So when his friends 
came for him he said that he was sick, and 
that they would not go. 

“That evening, after sundown, Groa’s 
shepherd saw her come out. And she went 
against the course of the sun (and-selis, 
in Scotch withershins) round her house, and 
said it was hard to withstand the luck of 
Ingimund’s sons. She turned her up towards 
the fell, and waved a napkin in which she 
had knotted much gold that she had, and 
said: ‘Now let that come which is pre- 
pared.’ Then she went in, and shut the 
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gate after her. But a landslip fell on the 
buildings, and all the men were killed,” 
Whether Groa was in the house or escaped 
with her gold does not clearly appear. Her 
sister was banished from the district, and 
the place of Groa’s abode was thought to be 
haunted, and none would build there. 


At the Sign of the Dwi. 


I NOTE with much regret the 
deaths of Mr. J. P. Edmond, 
Mr. H. L. D. Ward (late of 
the MSS. Department in the 
British Museum), and Mr. L. 
Ingleby Wood. Mr. Edmond 
was one of the most thorough 
and painstaking of biblio- 
graphers, and, moreover, a 
scholar who was always ready 
to impart to others from his ample stores of 
information. His literary monuments are 
The Aberdeen Printers; Edward Raban to 
James Nicol, 1620-1736 (1886); and, in 
collaboration with Dr. Dickson, Anna/s of 
Scottish Printing (1890). Mr. Edmond also 
did much valuable bibliographical work while 
acting as librarian to the Earl of Crawford 
at Haigh Hall. Mr. Ward, who had reached 
the age of eighty, will be best remembered 
by his Catalogue of Romances, which revealed 
to students the wealth of the Museum col- 
lections in the department of Romance 
manuscripts. Mr. L. Ingleby Wood was an 
architect by profession, but as an antiquary 
made Scottish pewter his chief hobby and 
study. His fine book on Scottish Pewter 
Ware and Pewterers was published the year 
before last. 





5 »* &* 
The Atheneum says that the records of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s department, which have 
hitherto been little explored, have lately 
been examined by the Rev. Henry Cart for 
the purpose of compiling (for the use of 
students of musical history) a calendar to the 
entries which bear on music and musicians. 
Mr. Cart has so far noted the documents 
down to the close of the seventeenth century. 





Two new books on architecture will shortly 
be published by Mr. Murray. One, called 
Reason in Architecture, will contain the 
lectures which Mr. Graham Jackson, R.A., 
lately delivered at the Royal Academy, and 
in which the development of the archi- 
tectural styles of modern Europe is explained 
by tracing them to natural and social causes. 
The other work is on the Architecture of the 
Italian Shore of the Adriatic—a title which 
promises a work of considerable interest— 
and is by Mr. F. Hamilton Jackson. 
* &* »* 
At a recent meeting of the Old Glasgow 
Club, Mr. W. C. McBain lectured on “ The 
Literature of Old Glasgow,” illustrated by a 
collection of old Glasgow books in choice 
bindings. The old chroniclers of the city 
had a “gude conceit ” of theirtheme. They 
had an intense admiration for the city. 
M’Ure in his quaint language declares that 
Glasgow “stands deliciously on the banks 
of the river Clyde, and is generally believed 
to be of its bigness the most beautiful city 
of the world, and is acknowledged to be 
so by all foreigners that come thither.” 
Glasgow, as depicted from without by early 
travellers and visitors, was touched upon by 
the lecturer, special attention being directed 
to Franck’s Morthern Memoirs, published in 
1658, in which the author declared that 
‘Glasgow was the nonsuch of Scotland, 
where an English florist may pick up a 
posie,”’ and to Burt’s Worthern Letters, pub- 
lished in 1725, where Glasgow is said to be 
the ‘‘ prettiest and most uniform town I ever 
saw, and I believe there is nothing like it in 
Britain.” 
& ad & 

During the occupation of the Straits Settle- 
ments by the Portuguese and the Dutch 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
many notable men of both nationalities 
died and were buried in Malacca, and many 
of their tombs survive to the present day. 
Mr. R. N. Bland has published a volume, 
under the title Historical Tombstones of 
Malacca, containing the most interesting of 
their epitaphs, with numerous photographs 
of the most noteworthy tombstones. A short 
introduction precedes the record, giving his- 
torical references to the monuments. Mr. 
Elliot Stock is the publisher. Mr. Stock is 
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also about to issue Zhe Spurgeon Family: 
Being an Account of the Descent and Family 
of Charles Haddon Spurgeon, compiled by 
Mr. W. H. Higgs. This will contain many 
portraits, facsimiles, pedigrees, and extracts 
from parish registers. Among the latter 
may be mentioned a facsimile of an extract 
from the marriage register of one Elizabeth 
Spurgeon at Burnham, one of the witnesses 
to which was Lord Nelson. 


es SF & 


A new and cheaper edition of Abbot 
Gasquet’s Henry VIII. and the English 
Monasteries is about to be issued by Messrs. 
Bell and Sons. It will contain a newly- 
written introduction by the author. 


xe SF & 


About fifteen years ago Dr. Hackner Somner, 
a young German scholar, naturalized in 
England, brought out his edition of Malory’s 
Morte @ Arthur, with two accompanying 
critical volumes, which were at once warmly 
welcomed by all students and lovers of 
medizval literature. Later Dr. 
issued a volume which gave the first com- 
plete modern text of Ze Roman de Merlin. 
But work of this kind is far from remunera- 
tive, and Dr. Somner thereafter went to 
America, where he has lectured at the 
Universities in the Eastern States, and 
whence he has now returned, backed by a 
grant of £4,000 from the Carnegie Institute 
to enable him to spend three years in re- 
search work connected with the Arthurian 
legend. A critic remarks that “ It is strange 
that the work of arranging and reproducing 
the component parts of the Arthurian legend 
should be undertaken at the expense of an 
American institute. Though Malory’s rifa- 
cimento was French in origin, it became an 
integral part of the literature and life of 
England. There is no English boy who 
does not claim King Arthur as his own. 
The Knights of the Round Table and their 
adventures were part and parcel of our past 
even before Tennyson wrote his Jdy//s. In 
fact, the Morte d Arthur is an English 
romance, just as FitzGerald’s version of Omar 
is an English poem.” 

Quite so; but the roots of American life 
and thought are to be found deep in the 


Somner’ 


historic past of these islands, and our earlier 
literature is the noble heritage of both 


peoples. 
* &* 


&* 

Mr. Walter Rye has very generously offered 
his extensive collections of MSS., books, etc., 
concerning Norfolk and Norwich, to the 
city of Norwich, provided they can be 
housed in the castle, and made available for 
public record there. He has also made a 
conditional offer of about 7,000 prints, 
sketches, and photographs to the Norwich 
Free Library for amalgamation with its 
present collection. For many years past 
Mr. Rye has printed volume after volume 
from his stores, and has thus done immense 
service to the county and city in illustrating 
their past history from nearly every possible 
point of view. I have only space to name 
his History of Norfolk, Index of Norfolk 
Topography, History of Cromer, besides many 
collections of pedigrees and monumental 
inscriptions, and heraldic, genealogical, and 
miscellaneous matter. Of recent years Mr. 
Rye has frequently lectured in Norwich, and 
quite lately did yeoman service in over- 
hauling and cataloguing the invaluable col- 
lection of local works in the Free Library, 
a labour of love which none but an en- 
thusiast, caring more for work than leisured 
ease, would have undertaken—work, too, 
which sadly wanted doing, and will bear 
lasting fruit in usefulness to countless readers. 
Mr. Rye has always been generous to fellow- 
students. Nearly twenty years ago he printed, 
for private circulation, a Catalogue of Fifty 
Norfolk Manuscripts in his library (then 
at Winchester House, Putney) with this 
characteristic note: “Though I am very 
desirous that the MSS. and indexes de- 
scribed in the following pages should be 
accessible to all interested in the genealogy 
and antiquities of Norfolk, it is obviously 
out of my power to reply to inquiries re- 
lating to, or to make extracts from, them 
for any but my personal friends; but they 
are open to anyone who wishes to use them, 
and who will give me notice of his intention 
to call at Putney any Saturday from 3 to 
9 p.m.” 

Mr. Rye’s generous offer to the city 
authorities of Norwich crowns a life of 
beneficent activity. 
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The report of the Worcestershire Historical 
Society, just issued, shows that, although 
none of the three publications promised for 
1905 are yet in the hands of members, all 
are in an advanced state of preparation. 
Among them is the Catalogue of MSS. in 
Worcester Cathedral Library, which should 
appeal to many outside the society’s ranks, 
and consequently 100 copies are being printed 
uniform with the Rolls Series for sale to the 
public. Mr. Willis Bund is editing for the 
society Bishop Ginsborough’s Register, and 
a volume of Juguisitiones post mortem and 
Writs ad quod damnum from 1300 onwards. 
The entire cost of publication of the latter 
volume is being borne by Sir Frederick 


Godson. 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 


GS 


Antiquatian jews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
Jor insertion under this heading. | 


SALES. 


MEssrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE con- 
cluded yesterday a three days’ sale of books and 
manuscripts, including a portion of the libraries of 
the late Rev. S. J. C. Fraser, of the late Mr. Justice 
Day, the late Mr. R. M. R. Burrell and others. The 
principai lots were: John Ruskin, ‘‘ Poems,” by 
J. R., 1850, one of fifty copies privately printed for 
presentation (this one is inscribed ‘‘To Lady Colqu- 
houn with the author’s father’s very kind regards ”)— 
444 (Shepherd); Dallaway and Cartwright, ‘‘ History 
of the Western Division of Sussex,” 1815-1830 (special 
copy enlarged from two to four volumes, and illus- 
trated by the insertion of a number of original draw- 
ings, engravings, etc.)— £131 (Rimell) ; John Gould, 
‘*The Birds of Great Britain,” 1873, 5 volumes, 367 
finely coloured plates—£46 (Devonshire) ; Zhe Sport- 
ing Magazine, 1844-1870, 44 volumes, not consecutive, 
with numerous fine plates—£30 (Hornstein); G. E. 
Cokayne, “Complete Peerage of England, Scotland, 
Ireland,” etc., 1887-1898, presentation copy from the 
compiler—£25 10s. (Butter); Zhe Alpine Journal, 
vols. i. to xviii, 1864-1902—£22 10s. (Barnard) ; 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London, 1845-1900—£37 10s. (Edwards); C. R. 
Lepsius, ‘‘ Denkmaeler aus Aegypten und Aethi- 
opien,” 1849-1859, 12 volumes, folio—/ 19 (Barnard) ; 
“ A Complete Book of Ornaments,” etc., 36 plates 
after P. Van Somer and others—£18 (Quaritch) ; 
‘¢ The Apologye of Syr Thomas More,” 1533—£8 15s. 
(Ellis) ; and Jchn Milton, “ Paradise Lost,” with two 
title-pages, dated 1667 and 1669, the second and the 


seventh— £105 (Maggs). The total of the sale 
amounted to £1,706 11s.— Zimes, February 1. 
a bd) 
Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods sold yesterday 
books from the libraries of the late G. B. Wieland, 
of Lancaster Gate; of the late Mr. C. Wentworth 
Wass, of Central Hill, Norwood; of the late Sir 
Ross O’Connell, of Lakeview, Killarney, and from 
other sources. The more important books inthe Wass 
property included the following: A series of cata- 
logues of Picture Sales, principally held at Christie’s, 
from 1849-1898, mostly with the prices, in 28 volumes, 
half calf—£16 tos. (Wallis); catalogues of the exhi- 
bitions of the Royal Academy from 1769 - I9o1 
inclusive, with the prices marked, from 1860 (except 
1891), in 10 volumes—£26 (Wallis); catalogues of 
the exhibitions held at the British Institution from 
1806-1867—£9 10s.; and George Redford, ‘Art 
Sales,” 1628-1887—£20 9s. 6d. (Wallis). Sir Ross 
O’Connell’s property included: G. E. Cockayne, 
‘*Complete Peerage of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Great Britain, and the United Kingdom,” 8 volumes, 
1887-1898—£24 3s. (Sotheran); Sir R. F. Burton, 
‘* The Book of the Thousand Nights and a Night,” 
with supplemental nights, 1885-1886, 16 volumes— 
426 10s. (Robson) ; ‘* Collection Générale des Por- 
traits de MM. les Députés des trois Ordres Assemblés 
a Versailles en 1789,” with 159 engraved portraits— 
£35 (Sabin); Conte P. Litta, ‘‘ Famiglie Celebri 
Italiane,” 10 volumes, Milan, 1819, etc. — 413 
(Gregory). The other properties included: Thomas 
Chippendale, ‘‘ The Gentleman and Cabinet-maker’s 
Director,” 1755, second edition, very tall copy—£14 
(Wallis); Phineas Fletcher, ‘‘ The Purple Island,” 
Cambridge, 1633, a fine copy of the first edition, 
with the leaf containing the lines, ‘‘To my dear 
friend the Spenser of this age,” by Francis Quarles 
—£13 (Sotheran) ; and the Sporting Magazine from 
January, 1842, to December. 1870, 58 volumes—£78 
(Rimell).— 7imes, February 8. 
Bay a5 

Messrs, Christie, Manson, and Woods yesterday sold 
a quantity of Old English silver plate, the property of 
the late Sir George Elliot, the late Mr. Thomas 
Graham Graham, and the late Mr. M. J. Pelegrin. 
Several good prices were realized. A Charles II. 
small plain mug, with scroll handle, 1667, maker’s 
mark I G., brought £39 16s. 6d., or 270s. per ounce 
(Crichton) ; a small Charles II. porringer, with scroll 
handles chased with foliage, the lip pricked with 
initials, N B H C, 1669, London, hall-mark, 1661, 
maker’s mark E T, £67 16s. 9d., or 335s. per ounce 
(Crichton) ; a Charles II. plain goblet, on baluster 
stem and round foot, 6} inches high, London hall- 
mark, 1673, £103 14s. 9d., or 215s. per ounce 
(Hawes); a William II. two-handled porringer, em- 
bossed with a shield, corded band and spiral fluting, 
by W. Fleming, 1697, £59 3s. 2d., or 102s. per ounce 
(Hawes) ; a Queen Anne plain cup with dome cover, 
a rib round the centre, and a spout, by R. Freeman, 
Exeter, £66 16s. 6d., or 55s. per ounce; a plain 
tazza, 8 inches diameter, by Pent Symonds, Exeter, 
1742, £25 15s. 8d., or 54s. per ounce (Garrard) ; 
and an oval bread- basket, 1767, £56 2s. 4d., 
or 36s. 6d. per ounce (Hurst). — Aforning Fost, 


February 9. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THE issue of the Journal of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland, dated December 31, 1905 
(Vol. XXXV., Part 4), is. unusually interesting. 
Dr. Cosgrave concludes his ‘‘ Contribution towards 
a Catalogue of Engravings of Dublin up to 1800,” 
covering in this part the period between 1785 and 
1800. The paper is well illustrated by eight views from 
old prints and etchings. An article on a somewhat 
kindred theme is Mr. R. M. Young’s “Old Times in 
Belfast,” also well illustrated. Mr. R. May sends a 
paper on “ Ulster Rushlight and Candle Holders.” 
Most of the forms, as shown in three good illus- 
trations, are familiar; but Mr. May’s notes are a 
useful addition to the literature of the subject. Other 
illustrated papers are the second part of Mr. T. J 

Westropp’s study of the ‘‘ Prehistoric Remains (Forts 
and Dolmens) in the County of Clare,” and ‘‘Some 
Notes on the Clare Crannogs of Drumcliff and 
Claureen,” where many interesting objects, including 
an abundance of iron implements, were found, sent 
by Miss D. Parkinson, who notes that the “ presence 
of slag, though found in a small quantity, would seem 
to show that the implements were made at the place. 
Iron is found in many parts of Clare, and there are 
some iron springs within four or five miles of the 
crannog.” <A complete list of the finds, many of 
which are figured, is given. Among the other con- 
tents of the /ournal are two papers by Mr. H. F. 
Berry: ‘‘ The Dublin Gild of Carpenters, Millers, 
Masons, and Heliers [Slaters], in the Sixteenth 
Century,” and ‘‘ Existing Records and Properties 
of the Old Dublin City Gilds.” The latter is a very 
useful list, showing the dates and present owners or 
custodians of the various records and properties 


catalogued. 
A) a a 


We have received No. 1, Vol. III., of the Journal 
of the Friends’ Historical Society, dated January, con- 
taining the first part of a paper on ‘Irish Quaker 
Records,” which should be very useful to genealogical 
students whose researches include members of Irish 
Quaker families. Other contributions of interest 
include ‘‘ Disused Burial Grounds in South York- 
shire,” and ‘‘ Words of Sympathy for New England 
Sufferers ”’—a reprint of letters of 1656 which passed 
between Samuel Gorton in England and Friends who 
were in prison in Boston Gaol, New England. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


SocieTy OF ANTIQUARIES. -— January 18.—Lord 
Avebury, President, in the chair.—A paper on “ The 
Ceramic Art of Ancient Japan,” by Dr. Munro, of 
Yokohama, was read by Professor W. Gowland. The 
pottery described was chiefly that of the Stone Age 
in Japan, which is found in shell mounds associated 
with axes, arrow-heads, and implements of stone. 
Some special forms of the pottery of the dolmen 
period were also dealt with, The former is orna- 
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mented with designs both in relief and intaglio, and 
in this respect, and also in its material, differs in toto 
from the latter. It is found chiefly in that part of 
the main island which lies to the east of Hakone, and 
in Yedo. It is supposed to have been made by the 
Ainu aborigines who in early times occupied the 
country as far as the extreme west, whence they were 
gradually driven eastwards by the Japanese. The 
Ainu appear to have made a stand in the country 
around Yedo, and to have occupied that district for a 
considerable time, as shell mounds containing this 
pottery are very numerous there. The pottery is 
never found. in dolmens or associated with the pottery 
which is characteristic of the dolmen period. Some 
curious small rude images of terra-cotta, representing 
in conventional and grotesque forms both men and 
women, were also described. Their date is uncertain, 
but may be placed between 500 and 1,000 years ago. 
The designs on the garments resemble those of the 
shell-heap pottery, and they were doubtless made by 
the same people. A collection of vessels, fragments 
of the pottery, and photographs was exhibited.— 
The Rev. E. H. Willson exhibited, on behalf of Dom 
Hilary Willson, of Ampleforth Abbey, a silver-gilt 
English chalice of circa 1470-1480, and silver-gilt 
paten preserved with it, but of a date cérca 1350. 
The device on the paten is that of the Manus Dei 
with a nimbus. These interesting vessels were for- 
merly in the possession of the Right Rev. Robert 
William Willson, first Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Hobart Town ; but nothing is known of their previous 
history. 

January 25.—Lord Avebury, President, in the 
chair.—Mr. W. R. Lethaby read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Palace of Westminster in the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Centuries.” After referring to the few indications as to 
the time when the English Kings took up their resi- 
dence at Westminster, which seem to point to Canute 
as the founder of the palace, he suggested that the 
well-known story reported. by Matthew Paris in refer- 
ence to the intention of William Rufus to build a hall 
much larger than the great hall, and extending from 
the river to the road, was to be explained as a myth 
of extravagance. He then reconstructed the hall of 
Rufus from the drawings made by Smirke of the 
remains of Norman work found during the alterations 
of 1834, and showed that the side-walls had a series 
of large windows associated with a wall-arcade just 
like the clerestory of the transepts of Winchester 
Cathedral. The interior supports of the roof were 
probably of wood, after the manner of one of the 
great tithe barns. A conjectural restoration of the 
exterior was offered, and the paper concluded with a 
description of the lesser hall, the King’s chamber, 
and other parts of the palace in the time of Henry II. 
—Atheneum, February 3. 

February 1.—Sir H. H. Howorth, Vice-President, 
in the chair.—The Rev. the Hon. Kenneth Gibbs 
was admitted Fellow.—Mr. C. R. Peers exhibited, 
by permission of Mr. Oswald Knapp, a bronze casting 
of the Anglo-Saxon period found at Pershore about 
1770, inscribed THODRIC [or GODRIC] ME WORHT. 
As it is of pierced work, it has been thought to be 
part of a censer, and Mr. Hope showed by a diagram 
that it might well have surmounted the cover of an 
Anglo-Saxon censer of usual type.—-Messrs. Jull ex- 
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hibited, through Mr. C. H. Read, secretary, a small 
series of early Saxoa antiquities found, with two con- 
tracted skeletons, in their nursery grounds at Lea- 
rrave, Beds. Mr. Read gave a description of the 
gelics, which comprised pairs of circular bronze 
brooches, a cloak-pin of the same metal with tri- 
angular pendants, a bronze stylus of Roman form, 
and part of an ivory armlet. The pin resembled 
specimens from Brighthampton, Oxon. ; Searby, Lincs ; 
and Canterbury. The burials might be attributed to 
the latter half of the fifth century. The local secre- 
tary of the Society, Mr. Worthiagton G. Smith, was 
instrumental in rescuing these remains, and gave an 
amusing account of the burial of the human remains 
in polished coffins, with the usual ‘ breast plate,” in 
the churchyard, the service being read by the Vicar. 
—The secretary further exhibited a bronze pin with 
ring-head and the head of a penannular brooch, both 
from co. Westmeath ; also a silver penannular brooch 
of extraordinary size, the pin being 20} inches long, 
found on Newbiggin Moor, Dacre, Cumberland, in 
1785.—Mr. Keginald Smith added some remarks on 
these exhibits and on the evolution of the ‘* thistle” 
type of brooch, the largest specimens of which may 
be safely assigned to the tenth century. Anglo-Saxon 
and Cutic coins of that period have been found with 
specimens or fragments at Cuerdale, Lancs ; Gulds- 
borough, West Riding, Yorks ; Douglas, Isle of Man; 
and Skaill, Orkney ; while a brooch of this type, slightly 
larger than the Dacre specimen, also found near Pen- 
rith, has been recently bequeathed to the nation. 
The pin exhibited seemed to support the view that 
the cross-hatching on the ‘‘ thistle” terminals was a 
survival from Late-Celtic times, when the surface was 
prepared in this way to receive enamel.—A¢heneum, 
February 10. 
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At the meeting of the RoyAL ARCHAOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE on February 7, the paper read was on 
‘* French Cathedrals and Churches,” with lantern 
illustrations, by Mr. Andrew Oliver. 


~~ 1 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—At the 
evening meeting on January 17 Mr. R. H. Forster, 
Hon. Secretary, in the chair, Dr. Winstone exhibited 
two rushlight stands brought from Llanidloes, in 
Wales, inserted in massive blocks of oak, and perfect 
in condition. Mr, Gould, in explaining how the 
rushes were applied and burned in order to produce 
the most light and to collect the falling tallow for re- 
use, said these rush-stands were of a similar type to 
those occasionally met with in Essex.—The chairman 
exhibited a coin of Carausius, dredged up from the 
river in Putney Reach with many other coins, which 
unfortunately were lost, together with the dredger, 
almost directly afterwards, and could not be recovered. 
This coin is of somewhat rare type among the vast 
number of Carausius found in England. It is nearly 
identical with Cohen’s No. 217 “Carausius.” Its 
description is as follows: Face of coin, bust to right, 
IMP. Carausius P.F. AUG. Reverse, P.A.X AUG, 
The word PAX has disappeared from this coin. 
Figure of Peace facing to left, holding an olive-branch 
and leaning on a staff. Letters BE on either side ot 





figure, the meaning unknown, probably a moneyer’s 
mark. At foot, ML XXI, meaning London Mint, and 
value (twenty-first part of a silver Denarius).—Mrs. 
Collier read a paper upon an interesting subject, “ St. 
Clether’s Chapel and Holy Wells.” The submerged 
ruins of a well and other buildings had long been 
known to exist upon the slope of a hill in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Clether’s Church, in the Tuney 
Valley, Cornwall, but it was not until 1897 that prac- 
tical steps were set on foot to unearth them, with the 
consent of the owner of the land, by the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould, who was aided in the work by local donations 
and subscriptions. The work was not easy nor pro- 
gress expeditious, as the ruins layin a swamp, and 
the water had to be drained off and diverted before 
excavations could be undertaken. The first discovery 
made was that of the upper Holy Well, which re- 
ceived, and still receives, its water from a spring 
higher up the hill, which may have been a Pagan well 
consecrated to Christian uses by St. Clether. Here 
were found stone jambs in position, an arch, but 
broken, and sufficient of the walls remaining to enable 
its size and shape to be obtained, and the trough 
beneath cut out of granite was found in perfect condi- 
tion. A few feet lower down the slope other portions 
of walls were visible, which, on being cleared of the 
earth, under the supervision of the Rev. A. H. Malan, 
proved to be the remains of the chapel, or oratory, of 
St. Clether. Four feet of the height of the east wall 
was found with the altar slab in position, still resting 
on four upright stones, and fixed without mortar. 
Close to the north-east corner of the east wall a 
small recess was disclosed, and another but larger 
one at the south end of the altar in the same wall. 
At the south-east corner a slab of granite resting on 
a set-off remained in position. The most interesting 
feature of the exploration is the fact that the water 
from the upper well was conducted in a channel 
through the north wall flowing under the base of the 
altar, and emptying itself through the south wall into 
a lower well hollowed out on the outer side of the 
building. This was proved to be the case by clearing 
the passage with rods, when the water came running 
swiftly through the conduit, and does so still as it 
did centuries ago. The building internally measures 
19 feet 1 inch x 11 feet 4 inches, with a door on the 
north and another on the west. The upper well is 
not square with the chapel, but is situated 7 feet from 
the north-east angle. Of the date of the upper and 
original well discovered by St. Clether there can only 
be conjecture, but sufficient architectural remains of the 
chapel were met with to show it to be a building of 
the fifteenth century. It has been very carefully 
restored through the liberal donations of Mr. Spry, 
of Witherdon, the owner of the land, Mr. Baring- 
Gould, and others interested in its preservation. 
The paper was illustrated by sketches and photo- 
raphs. A second paper was to have been read by 
Mr. Patrick, hon. secretary, but owing to indisposi- 
tion it was read by the chairman, contributed by Dr. 
Russell Forbes, of Rome, on ‘* The Curtian Lake.” 
The natural condition of the Forum, situated in the 
valley between the Palatine and Capitoline hills, was 
a boggy hollow. It was called the Curtian Lake 
from a leader of the Sabines getting mired in it in 
the war with Romulus, and although it was after- 
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wards drained, it retained the name. A small part 
was consecrated to the memory of Mettius Curtius 
near the centre of the Forum, represented at the 
present day by a shallow brick basin, 16 feet from 
east to west by 154 feet from north to south, and 
2} feet below the present level. It is over the north 
end of the fourth or eastern underground corridor of 
Cesar, and one-third down the south side of the 
Basilica CEmilia. A vase, some fragments of pottery, 
and sacrificial bones were found within it, and remain 
on the spot. The incident of Curtius floundering in 
the marsh is commemorated in a relief of Peperius 
stone now on the staircase of the Palazzo dei Con- 
servatori, found in 1553 near the column of Phocas. 
This spot, the Curtian Lake, was believed to have 
been struck by lightning, and was enclosed by Caius 
Curtius, Consul, with the sanction of the Senate, 
443 B.c., who built an altar there, the remains of 
which were discovered in the Forum between the 
column of Phocas and Domitian’s pedestal on April 15, 
1904. It is related by Procilius that, 360 B.c., the 
earth opened in that place, and the auspices being 
consulted by direction of the Senate, the response of 
the god demanded a sacrifice to the manes. Then a 
certain Curtius (Marcus Quintus Curtius), a valiant 
man, armed and mounted on horseback, threw him- 
self into the chasm, when the earth closed up, burying 
his body divinely. Dr. Russell Forbes asks: ‘* Is 
the story of Marcus Curtius a poetical legend of self- 
sacrifice founded on the story of Mettius Curtius, or 
did the Forum open in an earthquake, and did 
Marcus Curtius immolate himself? If he plunged 
into the chasm, the remains of Curtius and his horse 
are existing, and will assuredly see the light of another 
day in the course of further explorations. If they are 
not found, then the story is but a poetical legend.” — 
The chairman, Mr. Gould, Mr. Kershaw, and others 
took part in the discussion which followed. 


25 Ff Dd} 
BritisH NUMISMATIC Society.—/anuary 24, 1906. 
—Mr. Carlyon-Britton, President, in the chair.—The 
President read a paper on ‘‘The Coinage of St. 
David’s in the Time of William I.” It will be re- 
membered that he recently discovered a coin of 
Howell Dda, and established the theory of an early 
coinage in Wales. He then proved that a mint was 
in operation at Pembroke in the reign of Henry I. 
Now he has turned his attention to the period of the 
Conquest, and finds that there are certain coins which 
also must be given to the principality. It is well 
known that a mint was then worked at Rhuddlan, 
but as it was under the Earl of Chester, it was not 
strictly a Welsh mint. The coins now treated, although 
of full weight and standard silver, are of much in- 
ferior workmanship to the English coins of the PAXS 
type, the last coinage of William I. with which they 
were obviously intended to pass current. They bear 
the mint name DEVITVN, which Mr. Carlyon-Britton 
demonstrates was the contemporary form of Dewiton, 
the old name of St. David’s. In addition, the usual 
ecclesiastical symbols of the annulet and cross fommée 
appear upon them, showing that they were issued by 
the Bishop of St. David’s, The writer exhibited a 
series of coins in illustration of his subject. Mr. 
Lawrence exhibited and read a paper upon ‘‘A 
Remarkable Penny of King Alfred,” the obverse of 


which bears the King’s bust in profile to right within 
an inner circle, but the reverse. has the moneyer’s 
name and title, ‘‘ Athelulf Mo,” in two lines across 
the field. It is a mule combining the London 
monogram and the cross fattée types, and bears in- 
dications of being a restruck coin of the former type. 
Unfortunately the coin is not above suspicion, but 
whilst admitting this, Mr. Lawrence was of opinion 
that it is genuine, and called attention to the various 
points of detail in favour of this view.—Sheriff Mac- 
kenzie presented to the Society Durcarel’s original 
copy of his Anglo-Gallic coins, containing his manu- 
script notes and addition.—Mr. J. F. Walker 
exhibited a perfect specimen of the penny of Herry, 
Bishop of Winchester, of which the only other known 
example is in the British Museum, and imperfect ; 
Mr. C. J. Smilter, a small find of coins from the 
Goodwin Sands of the period of Charles I. ; Mr. 
W. Sharp Ogden, impressions of the great seal of 
Owen Glendower.—Other interesting exhibitions were 
brought by Major Freer, and Messrs. J. B. Caldecott, 
W. J. Webster, L. L. Fletcher, W. M. Maish, and 
H. W. Taffs, and contributions to the library were 
made by Major Freer, the Numismatic Society of 
New York, and Messrs. Spink. 
a) ~s~ @% 

The annual meeting of the ROYAL SOCIETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF IRELAND was held on the afternoon of 
January 30, Mr. Garstin presiding. Dr. Joyce was 
elected President for the forthcoming year. The 
report stated that, according to rotation, the arrange- 
ments for the summer meeting fell to the lot of the 
Province of Munster. Killarney had been suggested 
as the place of meeting, but nothing had been decided. 

At the evening meeting only one of the papers 
announced could be read, owing to the limited time. 
This was on “The Fair of Carman: Its Site,” by 
Mr. G. H. Orpen. In the course of this interesting 
paper on an old Pagan festival, Mr. Orpen remarked 
that tradition related that it had been maintained in 
Leinster for more than six centuries after the opening 
of the Christian era, O’Donovan compared it with 
the Olympic games of Greece, and held that its locale 
was in Loughgarman, the ancient name of Wexford. 
In this the lecturer thought he had been misled by 
the similarity of names. His own researches led 
him to believe that the site of the festival was a 
burying-place of the Kings of Leinster. If it could 
be proved that human sacrifices had taken place there 
—but for this there was no evidence—then the festival 
would come into line with the other Pagan festivals 
arranged for the purpose of furthering a good harvest, 
such as had been described by Mr. J. G. Frazer, the 
great authority on this subject. Mr. Orpen then 
produced evidence to show that the actual site of the 
fair, which took its name from an eponymous hero or 
heroine, was the Curragh of Kildare, which, accord- 
ing to his investigations, fulfilled all the conditions 
described in the legends. 


~~ * 


The paper read at the meeting of the SocIETY OF 
BIBLICAL ARCHAZOLOGY on February 14 was on 
‘*The Folk-Lore of Mossoul,” by Mr. R. Campbell 
Thompson. 
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The first winter meeting of the East RIDING ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY was held at Hull on February 6, 
with the Rev. C. F. Morris, of Nunburnholme, in 
the chair. The Rev. M. B. Wynne read a paper 
entitled ‘‘My Romano-Britannic Studies in 1905.” 
The chairman referred to the recent excavations at 
Nunburnholme and Warter, and said that amongst 
other things they had found Roman pottery, and a 
coin of Caracalla, dated A.D. 201. 


 ~ « % 


The forty-first annual meeting of the YORKSHIRE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY was held on February 2, 
Sir T. Brooke presiding. The report promised that 
in an early number of the next volume of the society's 
Journal will appear a coloured map showing the 
anthropological condition of the West Riding at the 
time of Domesday, by Dr. Beddoe, F.R.S., whose 
work on the early races of Britain is a standard 
authority on that subject. Other prospective articles 
include “ Castle Gilling,” by Mr. John Bilson, F.S.A., 
with notices of the Fairfax family and its other owners ; 
this also will have a plan and illustrations. “ Clair- 
vaux,” with a plan, by the Rev. Canon Fowler, F.S. A. 
‘¢ The museum at Aldborough,” by Mr. Haverfield, 
F.S.A., to be illustrated ; this valuable collection 
from the Roman city of Isurium has never yet been 
adequately described. ‘The Pre-Conquest Stones in 
the North Riding,” by Mr. W. J. Collingwood, F.S.A., 
who has devoted a considerable amount of time and 
labour to visiting and drawing all the known examples 
of this work in the North of Yorkshire. This subject 
has only been studied lately, and it is believed that 
Mr. Collingwood, now that he has gathered together 
so many specimens of this early period, will be able 
to elucidate many obscure problems connected with 
the subject, including the date of the great cross at 
Bewcastle. Mr. W. H. St. John Hope and Mr. 
Harold Breakspear have prepared a plan of Jervaulx, 
similar to those of Fountains and Mount Grace, 
which is now ready for engraving. This will be 
published as soon as possible. Amongst’other papers 
which the society is taking in hand may be mentioned : 
‘*The Barber Surgeons of York,” by Dr. Auden ; 
‘*The Discovery of Another Anglian Cemetery,” 
by Mr. W. N. Cheesman; ‘‘ Ugthorpe,” by Mr. 
George Buchannan ; and an instance of a change of 
name in medizval times, by Mr. W. P. Baildon, 


F.S.A. 
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At the meeting of the CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETY on January 29, the Rev. W. G. Searle pre- 
siding, Mr. W. A. Cunnington contributed ‘‘Anthro- 
pological Notes from Lake Tanganyika.” The sub- 
ject was illustrated by the aid of lantern-slides. The 
lecturer described the appearance and clothing of the 
natives living round the lake, the peculiar way they 
dressed their hair, the ornaments they wore, and the 
way they earned their living. He described how they 
fished, did gardening work, prepared their food, made 
the homes they lived in, made pottery, cloth, and iron- 
work, also their religion, games, and amusements. 
Dr. Haddon spoke of the pleasure he had had in 
listening to the lecture, and the lecturer was accorded 
a hearty vote of thanks.—Mr. Arthur Beales Gray 


then read some biographical notes on John Bowtell, 
a citizen of Cambridge, who lived from 1753 to 1813. 
He was a bookbinder, and is chiefly noted for a very 
comprehensive History of the Town of Cambridge. 

At a meeting of the same society three days later, 
Mr. H. F. Gadow, F.R.S., lectured, with lantern 
illustrations, on the great Indian empire of Mexico, 
which Cortez destroyed early in the sixteenth century. 
A wrong impression which the lecturer dispelled was 
that all the old Mexican civilization and culture was 
attributable to the Aztecs. This warlike race was 
only one of many tribes who invaded the country from 
the north. Their incursions began about A.D. 1200, 
but it was not until A.D. 1427 that they finally sub- 
jected the surrounding countries, and founded the 
empire which Cortez swept away. The races con- 
quered by Aztec prowess included a people known as 
the Toltecs, around whom there remained consider- 
able mystery. A number of the magnificent temples 
and pyramids which still existed in a semi-ruinous 
state must have been built before the Aztec invasion, 
and the most probable explanation was that they were 
the work of the dispossessed Toltecs. In the interior 
of the country dwelt the Otomi, a people of mono- 
syllabic speech, and probably aborigines. And to the 
south, below the plateau on which the city of Mexico 
stood, there still lived a number of races alien to 
either the Aztecs or the Otomi, and of whom the most 
highly civilized were the Zapotica, who likewise 
erected beautiful temples and pyramids, and were 
generally far removed from barbarism Originally, 
the lecturer believed, Yucatan, Guatemala, and the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec were inhabited by people of 
the Maya race, who spread north and west as far as 
the southern end of the plateau of Mexico. These 
immigrants were in all probability the Toltecs, whose 
monuments attested a considerable civilization. They 
or their kindred, the Mayas, were the inventors of 
writing and of the calendars; but their intellectual 
ability was of no avail against the warlike Aztecs, 
who came down from the north-west and drove the 
Toltecs to the south, and, being gifted with consider- 
able administrative powers, established the empire 
which, at the time of the Spanish invasion, stretched 
to Guatemala, at least—how much further south no 
man knew. To all probability the old Toltec people 
were merged in those Maya and Guatemala nations 
from whence they originally came. 


ad ad Sed I 


At the annual meeting of the NEWCASTLE SocIETY 
OF ANTIQUARIES, held on January 31, the Duke of 
Northumberland in the chair, it was announced that 
the society had resolved, in conjunction with the 
Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and 
Archeological Society, to repeat the decennial pil- 
grimage of the Roman wall. The event is proposed 
to be held during the last week in“June, and the 
entire length of the works, from Wallsend to Bowness, 
will be examined on consecutive days. The investiga- 
tion of the Roman wall is so conspicuously associated 
with the name of Dr. Bruce that it is impossible to 
think of the wall without thinking of its great ex- 
pounder, or to make preparations for a fresh pilgrim- 
age without recalling the prominent part Dr. Bruce 
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took in similar undertakings in the past. As the re- 
port presented to the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries 
says, the commemoration of Dr. Bruce’s great services 
will add a further interest to the projected pilgrimage 


this year. 
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The annual general meeting of the LANCASHIRE 
AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY was 
held on January 26, Mr. G. Pearson in the chair. 
A paper by Mr. W. E. A. Axon, entitled ‘‘ Apollo 
Maponuis,” was read. It was a description of an 
altar dug out at Ribchester in 1578, and now preserved 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge. The name was 
shown to be derived from a Celtic god styled Mabon. 
—Mr. Andrew explained that he had found further 
evidence of the existence of a Manchester Marine 
Corps in 1793, and was now assured of the existence 
of flags belonging to it. 


ad OE | ad 

A meeting of the BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY was held at Gloucester 
on January 31, the Bishop presiding, when Canon 
Bazeley lectured on ‘*The Castle and Church of 
Berkeley: Their History and Architecture.” The 
lecturer began by saying that Gloucestershire people 
were not a little proud of the fact that they had a 
baronial castle dating from Norman times, which, 
with the exception of sixty-two years, had been in- 
habited by one family since its foundation. The 
lecturer proceeded to conduct his audience to and 
over the castle and church of Berkeley by means of 
illustrations thrown on the screen, from photographs 
taken by Dr. Oscar Clark, Mr. R. W. Dugdale, and 
Mr. H. Medland, and drawings of Berkeley effigies 
by the late Mrs. Bagnall-Oakeley. This interesting 
tour was followed by a brief historical sketch of the 
church and castle and their associations, which proved 
equally instructive and entertaining. 


s~ es 
At the February meeting of the RUTLAND ARCH0- 
LOGICAL AND NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY an ex- 
ceedingly interesting exhibition of lantern slides was 
given by Mr. R. W. Wylie, who furnished a descrip- 
tive account of the particular features displayed in 
each successive slide. These slides, from the lecturer’s 
own photographs, numbered upwards of 140, and in- 
cluded fifty-one churches containing Saxon work. They 
ranged from Kirkdale (Yorks) to Bosham (Sussex), 
and from Reculver (Kent) to Deerhurst (Gloucester), 
while several excellent‘ views, both general and 
detailed, were given of such notable church buildings 
as Bradford-on-Avon, Barnach, Earls Barton, Green- 
stead, Worth, and Brixworth. -Mr. Wylie, in his 
remarks on Saxon architecture, followed the chrono- 
logical classification contained in Professor Baldwin 
Brown’s valuable work, Zhe Arts in Early England 


(1903). 





Reviews and Motices 
of ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


Inp1IA. By Mortimer Menpes. Text by Flora Annie 
Steel. Seventy-five plates in colour. London: 
A. and C. Slack, 1905. Square demy 8vo. 
Pp. xii, 216. Price 20s. net. 

In the life of India Mr. Menpes has a subject 
admirably suited to his vivid and facile pencil. Here 
we have a series of brilliant pictures, admirably repro- 
duced in colour facsimile, which bring before the stay- 
at-home lover of things beautiful a kaleidoscopic view 
of the streets and bazaars, the temples and tombs, 
the amusements and industries and daily life of the 
towns and cities of our Indian Empire. The title of 
the book is perhaps, to a certain extent, a misnomer, 
for there are no pictures from Southern India—a lack 
to be regretted—but from Calcutta to Peshawur we 
move from one vivid scene to another. The drawings 
of more delicate colouring are exquisitely reproduced 
—let the reader look, for instance, at “ A Minstrel’s 
Balcony,” facing p. 32; but, on the whole, we prefer 
the street scenes, with their glow of colour, their 
thronging, varied life, and clearly-defined shine and 
shadow. The text has no special relation to the 
pictures ; that is to say, it is not written “up” to or 
**round” the illustrations. It is a popular sketch 
of the more salient points in the life and thought of 
India, both past and present. How Mrs. Steel treats 
such a theme it is hardly necessary to say. She knows 
India as very few Englishwomen or Englishmen know 
it, and her practised pen sets forth her knowledge in 
masterly fashion. Both pictures and text in this 
fascinating volume recommend themselves most 
thoroughly. Although independently prepared, they 
illustrate one another in the best way ; and everyone 
interested in India—and who is not ?—should read the 
text and study the pictures, 

x kK 
HIGHWAYS AND Byways IN OXFORD AND THE 
CoTswoLps. By Herbert A. Evans. With 
many illustrations by F. L. Griggs. London: 
Macmillan and Co., Lid., 1905. Crown 8vo., pp. 
xvi, 407. Price 6s. 

There are few districts in England which have been 
less touched by modern change than that described in 
this book—part of the area of the northern half of the 
basin of the Upper Thames. The opening chapter 
only is devoted to Oxford ; thereafter Mr. Evans con- 
ducts us over the breezy, treeless Cotswold uplands, 
along secluded river valleys, past villages and 
manor-houses full of old-world charm, and through 
such time-worn towns as Northleach and Burford, 
Chipping Campden and Stow-on-the-Wold — towns 
which have long survived the industries which once 
made them busy, and which, as yet, are but little 
affected by modern developments. So little altered 
is the country that in One remote - parish—that of 
Westcot in Gloucestershire—the old system of open- 
field cultivation still survives: ‘‘ Here,” says Mr. 
Evans (p. 169), ‘‘are the strips separated by their 
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balks of turf, just as they are described by Mr. See- 
bohm. Many years ago an attempt at enclosure was 
successfully resisted, and the land in question is still 
cultivated by the farmers and other villagers on the 
old system, the strips held by the same cultivator 
being scattered and non-contiguous.” It is a district 
of substantial stone houses and cottages. Some of Mr. 


and their interiors have undergone considerable 
change. By the courtesy of the publishers we repro- 
duce Mr. Griggs’s drawing of Little Wolford Manor, 
a fifteenth-century manor-house of typical form—a 
hall in the centre, with a projecting wing on each 
side. One of the wings has been demolished ; but 
the other, of stone below and half timber-work above, 
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Griggs’s most charming illustrations—they are nearly 
all delightful—are those of the many old manor-houses 
described by Mr. Evans. A few of the old mansions 


are still kept up. We read here, of course, of Comp- 
ton Wynyates, as well as of Stanway House, Chastle- 
ton House, and many another historic abode. But 
many of the old manor-houses are now farm-houses, 


remains, with the central part, which is all of stone. 
The hall still has its screen and gallery, and is hung 
with rusty weapons. 

The district abounds in Civil War memories. Mr. 
Evans tells the stories of the battles at Edgehill and 
Cropredy Bridge, of the secret meetings of the 
Roundheads at Broughton, the taking and re-taking 
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of Sudeley Castle, the murder of the Royalist vicar of 

Adderbury, and many another moving incident. 

Ecclesiastically, the Cotswolds are a fine field for 

exploration. There are Winchcombe, with its legend 

of St. Kenelm, Hayles and the Shrine of the Holy 

Blood, and a host of splendid churches. Among the 

latter we can name only those at Chipping Campden, 

Northleach, Burford, Adderbury, Bloxham, and 

Cirencester. The fine churches are, for the most 

part, memorials of the days when the wool industry 

was at the height of its prosperity, and Burford, 

Chipping Campden, and Northleach, and other places 

were busy marts. The Cely Papers, to which Mr. 

Evans refers, throw much light oa the wool trade at 

Northleach in the fifteenth century. But it is impossible 

to mention all the varied attractions of this delightful 

region ina brief notice. There are literary associations 
many and interesting. For archeologists there are 
the Rollright stones. Old-world buildings, from the 
numerous old stone dove-cotes to great churches and 
ancient foundations, such as St. John’s Hospital, 

Cirencester, are abundant. Mr. Evans is an admir- 

able cicerone. His book is delightful to read, and 

the charm of its pages, together with the attractive- 

ness of Mr. Griggs’s illustrations, should send many 

on pilgrimage to the pleasant land of the Cotswolds. 
* * 

LELAND’s ITINERARY IN WALES, Arranged and 
edited by L. Toulmin Smith. London: George 
Bell and Sons, 1906. Demy 8vo., pp. xii, 152. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. 

Miss Toulmin Smith has done well in bringing 
together into a single admirably printed volume the 
portions of Leland’s Jtinerary relative to Wales, 
which have hitherto been scattered throughout his 
gossiping and badly-arranged works. The contents 
are taken from Thomas Hearne’s edition of the 
Itinerary (vols. iv., v., and vii.) published in 1744, 
and of the Collectanea (vol. iv.) issued in the same 
year. Both of these works are now of considerable 
rarity and exceedingly expensive. The preface gives 
an interesting summary of the life of the first of 
England’s topographical antiquaries. John Leland, 
born in 1506, was educated at St. Paul’s School and 
at Christ’s College, Cambridge. He also studied at 
Oxford and Paris, and became a distinguished general 
scholar and linguist. Some time before 1530 he 
became librarian to Henry VIII., and three years 
later received the title of ‘‘ King’s Antiquary.” He 
is best known by the record of his notes and descrip- 
tions of six years’ journeys (1536-1543) throughout 
England and Wales. The, original MSS. are at the 
Bodleian, and Hearne’s text has been collated with 
the original. In a work of this kind it is of the first 
importance that the actual spelling and phraseology 
should be strictly copied. The book is well indexed, 
and has a map of the probable routes taken by this 
itinerant antiquary. The brief foot-notes identifying 
places are valuable, as the pronunciation and spelling 
of Welsh names was evidently no small difficulty to 
Leland. 

As a specimen of the information given by this 
antiquary, a single paragraph (taken at random) may 
be cited from his Pembrokeshire : 

“Tinby ys a walled towne hard on the Severn Se 
yn Pembrookeshire. Ther is a sinus and a peere 


made for shyppes. The towne is very welthe by 
marchaundyce: but yt is not very bygge having but 
one paroche chyrche. One thing ‘is to be merveled 
at. There is no welle yn the towne, as yt is saide, 
whereby they be forced to fech theyr water at 
S. John’s without the towne.” 


*x* x xX 
We have received from Washington, D.C., the Annual 
Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1904. Like 
its predecessors, it contains a large number of scientific 
papers, long and short, of which several touch upon 
various branches of archzeology—chiefly American, as 
is right and natural. 


*x* «x * 

Among the pamphlets on our table two deserve special 
mention. Mr. W. A. Dutt has issued in pamphlet 
form (price Is., by post Is. Id., from the author, 
Kirkley, Lowestoft) a paper on The Waveney Valley 
in the Stone Age, a somewhat neglected region—apart 
from ‘the palzeolithic site at Hoxne—which Mr. Dutt 
regards as having ‘‘ interesting prehistoric possibili- 
ties.” His account of the area and of the discoveries 
so far made therein, illustrated by three plates of imple- 
ments, should stimulate local archeologists to further 
field-work. Mr. W. B. Gerish, of Bishop’s Stortford, 
is issuing a series of papers on Hertfordshire folk-lore. 
No. 3 (price Is. net, post free, to be had of the author) 
is before us—7Zhe Mayers and their Song—which is 
an account of old-time Hertfordshire observances con- 
nected with the first of May. The ‘‘ Mayers” used to 
go from door to door, quaintly attired, carrying sylvan 
trophies and singing semi- religious verses. Mr. 
Gerish has done good service by here preserving the 
memory of the festival, and bringing together variants 
of the song and details of the ceremony as observed 
in Hertfordshire. The next issue in the series will be 
A Hertfordshire Witch, or the Story of Jane Wenham, 
the ‘* Wise Woman” of Walkern. 


* * xX 

The most attractive item in the Architectural Review 
for February—apart from the purely architectural con- 
tents—is a paper on the temples of Sicily, by Mr. R. P. 
Jones, with nine fine illustrations of temples at Gir- 
genti and Segesta. The view of the great structure 
at Segesta, which is really a mere shell of a temple 
standing in lonely grandeur amidst a bare amphi- 
theatre of mountains, is profoundly impressive. The 
temple ‘‘still defies the work of time like the em- 
balmed corpse of a long-dead religion.” In the 
Ulster Journal of Archeology, January, Mr. Bigger 
continues his account of Dunluce Castle, and among 
the other topics are Old Belfast Signboards, Ulster 
Dialect, and Costume in Ancient Ireland. The issue 
of the Berks, Bucks and Oxon Archeological Journal 
for January is chiefly occupied with a long and 
thorough account by Mr. C. E. Keyser, F.S.A., of 
the church of Childrey, Berks, lavishly illustrated 
with fourteen capital plates. We have also received 
the Rivista ad’ /talia (Rome, price 2 lire) for January, 
a well-produced Italian review of good quality, con- 
taining, ¢#ter alia, a paper by Signor E. G. Boner on 
‘‘The Nativity in Old Italian Poetry”; the Zast 
Anglian, November; Scottish Notes and Queries, 
February, with its usual varied budget ; and book 
catalogues (German and Scandinavian literature) 
from Herr L. Rosenthal of Munich. 
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CHURCHES BUILT ON. PRE-CHRISTIAN 
BURIAL-PLACES. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Mr. PowELv’s letter in your current issue raises a 
question of very great interest, and one upon which it 
would be a pleasure to have a few short bibliographies 
from those who have studied the subject. Mr. Powell 
is not quite clear (probably from his wish for brevity) 
as to whether he wants to connect Christian churches 
with pagan temples or with burial-places, or with 
both. I presume he does not suggest that all tumuli 
and cromlechs denote sites of temples. Some very 
interesting contributions to this subject have been 
made by Mr. F. J. Bennett, F.G.S., in his papers to 
the Kent Archzological Society, and to the South- 
Eastern Union of Scientific Societies. He hasshown 
that many churches in Kent are closely connected with 
megalithic remains, and has also recently shown that 
many old churches fall into very suggestive lines, 
running north and south, and continued by cromlechs, 
etc., in the same lines. Thus he finds a series which 
may contain five churches, one cromlech, and one 
‘‘ circle of stones,” arranged along a line seven miles 
in length, and each of the objects almost (or exactly) 
one mile from the nearest object, north and south. 
In some cases he carries these lines for a great number 
of miles, and occasionally where a mile may occur 
without the object sought for at the end of it, if the 
same line is continued straight forward for a second 
mile, the object will be found, thus suggesting that a 
link had dropped from the chain. 


This piece of work seems to me particularly sug- 
gestive in regard to Mr. Powell’s inquiry, especially 
as it suggests that ‘‘ prehistoric ” places of importance 
must have been much more numerous than Mr. Powell 


suggests. He says, “* But temples cannot have been 
very common.” Ido not know whether this is mere 
supposition or whether it is based upon some informa- 
tion, but if he intends to include amongst temples the 
cromlechs and tumuli which he mentioned later, and 
if he will also include (as I suppose is the case) circles 
of stones, they must have been very common indeed 
in such parts of the country as Kent, Wiltshire, North 
Devon, Anglesey, West Yorkshire, etc., where we 
still have very numerous remains. I think that a 
good deal of evidence on this head will be found in 
the shape of sarsen stones either directly connected 
with churches or in their immediate neighbourhood. 
Without turning up Mr. Bennett’s papers I may men- 
tion a few of the instances with which I have met 
where there can be no doubt that great sarsens (most 
probably the relics of circles of stones) are connected 
with old churches. At Cobham, Kent, there are such 
stones in the churchyard, and local legends are con- 
nected with them. At Charing, Kent, there are several 
of them in and about the farmyard, which is sur- 
rounded by the remains of the old palace of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, and there are also a number of 
them by the roadside up Charing Hill. On the high 
roads near Boxley Abbey, again, there is a great 
number of sarsen stones used for the most prosaic 
purposes, and forming part of the spoils of that great 


cemetery of which Kits Coty House and ‘‘ the count- 
less stones” are the most important remains. When 
I was recently in North Devon and West Somerset I 
was able to examine the exteriors of a number of 
churches, but in one case only, that of North Molton, 
did I note the use of sarsen stones. There, built 
into the lower courses of the plain wall of the chancel, 

is one great stone which is quite different in style, and 
immensely different in size, from the rest of the stones 
in the fabric, and while I should hesitate to say de- 
finitely that it is a sarsen (the outer face has been 
trimmed to a flat), I think probably it is one. In the 
case of several churches I have noticed that the very 
heavy stones built into the lower parts of the tower 
buttresses are quite different from the stone used in 
the rest of the church, and it seems just possible that 
some of these may have been sarsens picked up in or 
near the churchyard, and trimmed for their present 
places. 

If a large number of your readers would contribute 
toward a list of cases in which churches were definitely 
connected with ancient remains, I am sure that the 
result would be valuable. Probably Mr. Po I 
would be willing to receive and collate any informa- 
tion thus volunteered, and give it to your readers in a 
digested form. If he is not able to do this, I would 
be willing to undertake it if you wish it. 

H. SNOWDEN WARD. 

Hadlow, Kent, 

February 6, 1906. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

In East Yorkshire it frequently happens that 
churches are built on British barrows. In Forty 
Years’ Researches in British and Saxon Burial 
Mounds of East Yorkshire Mr. J. R. Mortimer gives 
particulars of British burials beneath Fimber Church. 
Speeton Church, near Bridlington—a very small 
structure—is also built on a tumulus. 

T. SHEPPARD. 

Hull Museum, 

January 31, 1906. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


I should be inclined to expect that in most cases 
the Christian church occupies the site of the heathen 
place of worship, but probably few cases can be proved. 
In Borlase’s Age of the Saints (Truro, 1893) is an 
illustration from a drawing by his grandfather, Dr. 
Borlase, of the oratory on Chapel Carn Brea, sur- 
mounting a tumulus. See on this Borlase, Antiquities 
of Cornwall, p. 234, and Nenia Cornubia, p. 165. 

The Church of St. Denis in the same county (Corn- 
wall) stands in the middle of an earthwork, probably 
a camp (dinas), and here, too, judging from analogy 
of other similar camps, there may likely have been 
one or more tumuli. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment, 








